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Willis Knapp Jones. 
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HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


DEAN OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLAR, TEACHER, AND CHAMPION OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
EDITOR OF HISPANIA, 1942-1948 


WE DEDICATE THIS ISSUE OF HISPANIA 


IN TESTIMONY OF THE GRATITUDE, ESTEEM, AND AFFECTION 
IN WHICH HE IS HELD BY HIS FELLOW-MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


During past years it has been a matter 
of great satisfaction to realize in the work 
of Henry Grattan Doyle an achievement 
in which any American may find cause 
for deep appreciation and congratulation. 
At this moment words can add but little 
to the value of his achievement, but it is 
indeed a personal pleasure to find this 
opportunity to express my admiration of 
such an achievement, in a message which 
I shall feel honored to know will reach 
him. 

New York City ARcHER M. HunTINGTON 


Long before my friend and colleague 
Henry Grattan Doyle became Editor of 
Hispan14, his labors as one of our leading 
Hispanists were well known. As Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Co- 
lumbian College of The George Washing- 
ton University, he has been eminently 
successful for more than a quarter of a 
century, and all of us are acquainted with 
the fruits of his labors in Spanish scholar- 
ship, in the wider fields of educational ac- 
tivities, and in inter-American cultural 
affairs. When Doyle was chosen and elected 
Editor of Hispanta, he willingly accepted 
a great task over and above the other im- 
portant tasks in which he was already en- 
gaged. As Editor of our national journal, 
he has distinguished himself in the same 
way as in all his other Hispanic, educa- 
tional, and administrative labors. He has 
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given us his best, and we are very grateful 
to him for it. 

As the first Editor of Hispanta, I am 
personally grateful to Professor Doyle 
(and also to Professor Coester, who pre- 
ceded him) for having definitely estab- 
lished Hispanta as the most important 
journal for teachers of Spanish in Amer- 
ica, a task begun in 1917, and which has 
been successful far beyond my dreams. 

I was sorry to learn that my distin- 
guished colleague had relinquished the 
editorship of Hispanta; but he has al- 
ready done more than his share. And now, 
as always, todos a una, and all good wishes 
to the departing editor and to the new 
editor of our journal. 

Stanford University AURELIO M, Esprnosa 


Contemporary with the organization of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish in New York City, a small uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. received a 
large sum of money and adopted the 
name of The George Washington Uni- 
versity. The curriculum was improved to 
include the study of advanced courses in 
Spanish. To teach them, Henry Grattan 
Doyle was brought fresh from his studies 
at Harvard. I first saw him in Washington 
in a shack which was his office during 
building operations. When I visited Dean 
Doyle several years later, I found him 
occupying a spacious and beautiful room 
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and served by a secretary who inter- 
cepted the students crowding in for an 
interview. 

Professor Doyle quickly saw the po- 
tentialities of the A.A.T.S. He organized 
a Chapter in Washington and invited the 
Association to hold its third Annual Meet- 
ing there, on December 27, 1919. A pro- 
gram of the Meeting in my possession 
reveals that the morning session was 
opened by “Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, President of the Washington, D. C. 
Chapter of the Association.” On the pro- 
gram of the afternoon session appears this 
item:—‘‘Address. ‘Tumefaction’ in the 
Study of Spanish, Professor Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, The George Washington Uni- 
versity.” 

He had found in some article by an edu- 
cationist the word “tumefaction’”’, used 
by the author, an enemy of Spanish, to 
belittle the rising interest in the study of 
the language by comparing it to the swell- 
ing of the body caused by a tumor. Tak- 
ing the word as his text, Doyle made a 
vigorous defense of the study of Spanish. 

Throughout the history of the A.A.T'S. 
he remained our stoutest and most un- 
flagging propagandist. During my editor- 
ship of Hispanta he was associate editor 
in charge of a department, to which he 
gave the name of “Opinions.” He culled 
these from various sources, editorials, ar- 
ticles, and speeches of prominent men 
as reported in newspapers and periodicals. 

Our personal relations were of the pleas- 
antest. I never went through Washington 
without a visit with him. He was again 
the host to an Annual Meeting, the Thir- 
teenth, in December of 1929 and gave 
the members in attendance a most unu- 
sual bit of entertainment. At the time, 
President-elect Ortiz Rubio of Mexico was 
visiting in Washington. The George Wash- 
ington University awarded an honorary 
degree to the distinguished visitor, and 
by some chance it fell to Professor Doyle 
to preside at the exercises. Consequently 
one session of the Association was sus- 
pended to permit us all to occupy special 


seats at the ceremony. Professor Doyle, 
with his black academic robe, lined with 
purple, fluttering about his commanding 
form, was a more interesting figure than 
the recipient of the honorary degree. 
Henry Grattan Doyle through his per- 
sonal contacts in the capital and his in- 
defatigable zeal for the study of Spanish 
has been one of the most useful members 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Stanford University ALFRED CoESTER 


Two of Henry Grattan Doyle’s reveal- 
ing characteristics are the warmth of his 
generosity in recognizing honest effort to 
extend knowledge and appreciation of the 
Spanish language and of the people who 
speak it, and the warmth of his wrath in 
combatting dishonest intent to turn to 
personal profit casual Latin American 
contacts and experience, real or invented. 
The hasty traveller who (as Dean Doyle 
is fond of muttering) took a look, wrote 
a book; the self-nominated “authority on 
Latin America”’; the translator who from 
ignorance or from inadequacy misrepre- 
sents the hapless original: all of these 
on occasion feel the lash of Dean Doyle’s 
indignation. On the other hand, no pa- 
tience could be more long-suffering than 
his, no encouragement more heartening, 
no cooperation more freely given, when 
he feels that these are deserved. He was 
advocate of and contributor to cultural 
interchange among the Americans before 
that interchange had become official pol- 
icy in the hemisphere; and his friends— 
in Portuguese, in Spanish, and in French, 
as well as in English—who know him as 
a great American in the all-inclusive sense, 
desire him in all ways and on all voyages, 
goodspeed and happy landing. 
Department of State Muna LEE 


It is good to write of the work of Henry 
Doyle, as he is a gracious man and wise, 
and he is my friend. Most of the readers 
of Hispanra know him as a sound scholar, 
as a discerning editor, as a veracious pro- 
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ponent of philosophy and method in the 
Romance Language fields. Others better 
qualified than I will tell of these qualities. 
I am privileged to tell of him as an ad- 
ministrator. 

He is one, you know. In spite of all 
the other exacting work he carries on, he 
is Dean of Columbian College, The Lib- 
eral Arts College in this University. Be- 
fore he held the post he now holds, he 
was Dean of Men, and later Dean of the 
Junior College. For more than twenty 
years I have observed him cooperating 
with and encouraging others. 

These qualities summarize Dean Doyle 
as an administrator. His deep apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of old and new world 
cultures make him especially sensitive to 
the worth of purposeful learning and 
changeless understandings. Hence his first 
administrative idea is that carefully tested 
results produce the standards by which 
all rules must be judged. He has estab- 
lished among those with whom he works 
a clearly understood idea of concord, and 
he makes every member of his faculty 
know that he is participating in the func- 
tions of directing the College. This con- 
cord is the groundwork of his adminis- 
tration. 

Another characteristic of Dean Doyle’s 
administrative ability comes from his 
deepest personal experiences. Dean Doyle 
is a father, a good father, and as he has 
learned to give of love and sympathy and 
make understanding judgements for his 
own children, this quality, in proportion 
as he has opportunity, is freely given to 
members of his College. 

So it is that Dean Doyle combines cul- 
ture, concord, and sympathy into a plan 
of faculty and student cooperation, to the 
end of helping men and women find the 
way to a more purposeful use of culture. 
The George Washington University 

Cioyp H. Marvin 


From near-by Somerville there came to 
Harvard College, as a member of the Class 
of 1911, Henry Grattan Doyle. Ere long 


I made his acquaintance and promptly 
there were established between us rela- 
tions which became bonds of affection and 
have remained of the closest sort through- 
out the years. After the usual preliminary 
period during which he gave attention 
particularly to the study of the Romance 
languages and their literatures, he entered 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
He commended himself so well by his 
ready scholarship and his assiduous ap- 
plication to the study of Romance phi- 
lology that I had no difficulty in securing 
for him an appointment as Instructor in 
Romance Languages in 1913 and this post 
he held until 1916. He gave constant sat- 
isfaction to the Administration of Har- 
vard University and gained the lasting 
good will of his students. 

Henry’s cheerful and ever amiable dis- 
position, his unhesitating acceptance of 
scholarly chores, and his easy and efficient 
performance of his duties made me feel 
that he was one on whom I might rely 
for great help in the future conduct of the 
affairs of my Department. But this hope 
of seeing him fixed as a permanent mem- 
ber of the staff of the Department did not 
fructify. In 1916 Professor George N. 
Henning, head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at The George Wash- 
ington University and later Dean of its 
Graduate School, sought a worthy young 
scholar to aid him in the development of 
his Department. Henning was a classmate 
of mine and had been a colleague in the 
Department at Harvard; hence I was 
naturally interested in seeing him obtain 
the best possible teacher. Among the sev- 
eral promising Graduate Students and 
Junior Instructors at Harvard Henry was 
indubitably that teacher and I was re- 
luctantly forced to release him to The 
George Washington University. I have 
never ceased to regret that I lost his 
companionship at Harvard, but the bril- 
liant career that he has made at the out- 
standing institution of higher learning in 
our national capital has tempered my 
regrets and has made me realize that 
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from a commanding position at The 
George Washington University he has 
been able to achieve an immensity of 
good deeds that have made him a na- 
tionally admired figure in our educational 
world. 

Henry Doyle’s rise through various 
stages of preferment has been rapid. Only 
five years later than his arrival in Wash- 
ington he had become a full professor. 
After occupying several different dean- 
ships he was appointed Dean of Colum- 
bian College and he holds that place to- 
day. He has revealed an amazing facility 
in the accomplishment of a multitude of 
administrative tasks without relinquish- 
ing any of his labors in the classroom; 
besides he has devoted a vast amount of 
attention to research and publication and 
his editorial enterprises have been more 
than numerous. The readers of HIsPANIA 
know how well it has fared under 
his guidance. He has kept up the high 
standard of efficiency attained by his pred- 
ecessors in the editorial chair and he has 
filled every issue with material valuable 
to all Hispanists. Of course he had had 
useful editorial training in his conduct of 
The Modern Language Journal before un- 
dertaking control of HisPANrA. 

Other universities and colleges have 
claimed Henry’s services as a lecturer 
during term time or in the summer. Dur- 
ing the recent World War he was Direc- 
tor of the Inter-American Training Cen- 
ter, engaged in organizing practical 
instruction in modern foreign languages 
for certain elements of our forces. In this 
capacity he did what was desirable in the 
way of providing for vocabulary train- 
ing, but he made it clear to the authorities 
that a Swiss waiter’s command of a few 
hundred words in a modern foreign lan- 
guage was not the desideratum for a col- 
lege student. He demanded intelligent and 
non-pedantic instruction in grammar for 
the purposes of both secondary schools 
and higher institutions of learning. 

Summing things up, we can say that 
Dean Doyle’s course of action has shown 


him to be an ideal scholar, teacher, and 
administrator. It is pleasing to note that 
he has been suitably recognized with dec- 
orations and other honors awarded by 
Hispano-American countries, for he is an 
outstanding apostle of Pan-Americanism. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica have admitted him to their Fel.ow- 
ship. 

Taking the liberty allowed to me by 
peculiar circumstances I venture to point 
out that Henry Doyle has not been the 
only member of his family to achieve 
distinction. A brother of his, Wilfrid 
Doyle, became one of the most highly 
regarded City Clerks that Boston has 
ever had. In the family circle created by 
Henry we can view a very laudable ex- 
ample of the best sort of American citi- 
zenship. Even while Henry sat facing me 
in my Harvard classrooms there met my 
gaze in my Radcliffe classrooms a person- 
able young lady, good to look at and good 
to hear. She was Marion Wade Sharkey. 
She belonged to a Cambridge family well 
known to me, and an admired friend of 
mine is her uncle, Joseph E. Sharkey, who 
was for half a century a leading represen- 
tative of the Associated Press in Europe 
and in Asia. In the year 1917, when 
Henry Doyle was now settled in The 
George Washington University, Marion 
Sharkey became Mrs. Doyle. The quali- 
ties of distinction which I observed in her 
as a student of the Romance languages at 
Radcliffe have marked her activities in 
public life in the District of Columbia, 
where, besides attaining to the high post 
of President of the Board of Education, 
she has identified herself with many civic 
and social organizations of benefit to her 
community. A daughter (another Marion 
and now Mrs. Campbell) displayed jour- 
nalistic ability in her undergraduate days 
at Radcliffe and was attached to the re- 
portorial staff of one or another newspaper 
in Washington up to the time of her mar- 
riage—worthy niece of a worthy uncle. 
Two fine, well set up sons, Henry Jr. and 
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Robert, both graduates of Harvard, did 
signally good work as officers in our Navy 
during the Second World War. Two of 
these three children aremarriedand Henry 
Sr. has joined the society of grandfathers. 
May he live a long and happy life in the 
center of an ever growing family group. 
Harvard University J. D. M. Forp 


A favorite recollection of my early ac- 
quaintance with H. G. Doyle is the time 
that I introduced him to a friend of mine 
as “my Boss, Dean Doyle.” His reaction 
was prompt. As he shook my friend’s 
hand, he smiled at me and said, “You are 
wrong. We don’t have bosses in this busi- 
ness. If you don’t like a man, you tell 
him to go to the devil.” And Professor 
Doyle exercises just that sort of indepen- 
dence in his judgments. If he does not 
like a decision he says so and if you do 
not like his decisions he expects you to 
tell him so. When a colleague says to him, 
“T wouldn’t want you to infer from what 
I have said that I...” he is likely to 
cut in and say, “I don’t infer anything. 
I am satisfied to take you at your word.” 
When pressed for an appointment, a de- 
cision or even a donation within the week, 
(“so that you may have time to think it 
over’) he invariably replies: “Let’s talk 
about it now, while we are both thinking 
about it.” This forthrightness character- 
izes his scholarly as well as his departmen- 
tal and administrative contacts, and some 
of those who have wished to make sug- 
gestions with a view to a future decision 
have been surprised and pleased to have 
immediate and favorable action on their 
proposal. In such circumstances it often 
happens that Doyle is himself entirely 
opposed to the measure that his colleague 
or group of colleagues is proposing. On 
one such occasion I recall saying to him 
after the meeting: “‘Well, they appear to 
have made up their minds. How do you 
feel about it?” And he replied, “I have 
no feeling about it at all. Our decision is 
made, and now that it is made we will 
stick by it, that’s all.” Such conduct has 


been a shock to cynics who expected to 
see their program sabotaged because 
Doyle was not originally in favor of it. 
Similarly in departmental councils Henry 
Doyle has always been at pains to let it 
be known that although he is a senior 
professor, he is to be regarded as one of 
the group, and he never tries to stretch 
his vote into several by wielding his in- 
fluence as an elder statesman. 

When Dean Doyle has been out of 
town, I have sometimes been asked by 
his secretary to tend to his correspon- 
dence. On such occasions I am doubly 
aware of the breadth of his interests and 
of the variety of information which his 
friends ask him to supply. He is asked 
everything from where to purchase an 
Esperanto dictionary to the recommend- 
ing of a suitable man for a department 
headship, and one can be sure that if he 
were to answer the letters himself he 
would have a cogent suggestion to make. 

Doyle himself has always been proud 
to call himself one of Ford’s boys. As the 
years go by there are more and more 
members of the Romance language pro- 
fession who are eqully proud to call them 
selves one of ‘‘Doyle’s boys.” 

The George Washington University 
L. CuarK KEATING 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle is without 
question one of the outstanding cham- 
pions of modern language teaching in this 
country. In length of service, in the wis- 
dom and energy of his activities, in the 
encyclopedic nature of his interests and 
contacts, and in the affectionate esteem 
with which he is regarded by hundreds of 
colleagues, Dean Doyle has few equals in 
our profession. He began teaching Ro- 
mance Languages at Harvard University 
in 1913, and he has been a professor of 
Romance Languages in The George Wash- 
ington University since 1921. Although 
administrative duties have claimed a large 
part of his time since 1927, he has re- 
mained primarily a teacher at heart and 
chiefly concerned with the teacher’s prob- 








lems. He was in charge of Spanish instruc- 
tion at Cornell University in the summers 
of 1920 and 1923; and was professor of 
Methodology in the Middlebury College 
Language Schools in the summer of 1939. 
It is noteworthy that he has always been 
an impartial, unbiased advocate of all 
the modern foreign languages, although 
his chief field is Spanish; he is a member 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian, the Dante Society of Cam- 
bridge, and other literary and cultural 
societies. 

We honor him especially for the valiant 
and effective battle that he has waged for 
the last twenty-five years, on the one 
hand for the acceptance of modern foreign 
languages as an essential part of the Amer- 
ican school curriculum, and on the other 
hand for the improvement of language 
instruction. His activity along this line 
seems almost superhuman. He began in 
1926 with a review of Spanish studies in 
the United States. He was editor of the 
Modern Language Journal in the years 
1934-38 and led the fight on the profes- 
sional educationists who wished to revise 
modern languages out of the curriculum. 
From 1942 to 1948 he was editor of His- 
PANIA. He published the series of ten 
Language Leaflets, containing in concise 
form a defense of modern languages by 
world leaders. With testimonials, news 
items, cogent arguments, and slogans, he 
challenged our cooperation and kept us 
awake to the danger. With Professor 
Beardsley he organized districts and com- 
munities into local committees for the 
defense of languages. As occasional presi- 
dent and more recently as secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers Associations, he 
has been a wise counselor and a stimulat- 
ing leader in this body which forms a 
liaison for so many regional associations. 

His genius for organization has been 
recognized by many associations. He has 
been president of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the American Association of 
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Teachers of Spanish. Since 1939 he has 
been chairman of the very important 
Commission on Trends in Education of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. Only recently he has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Modern Languages of the American 
Council on Education. His superior judg- 
ment and his expertness in the field have 
been recognized by his appointment as 
chairman or member of a number of im- 
portant commissions for the survey of 
modern language teaching. He headed 
the epoch-making Survey of Language 
Classes in the Army Specialized Training 
Program. He was the director of the 
Washington Inter-American Training 
Center, which during the early years of 
the war prepared hundreds of soldiers 
and government agents in Spanish and 
Portuguese. He has published a sympa- 
thetic study of George Ticknor and a 
handbook on the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Middlebury College awarded 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters in 1948. 

We are happy to honor Dean Doyle as 
one of the leading and most authoritative 
champions of the teaching of modern for- 
eign languages; we wish him long life 
and many more years of happy, effective 
activity. 

Middlebury College StEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


It was at the Detroit Meeting of the 
AATS in 1928 that I had the privilege of 
conversing with Henry Grattan Doyle 
for the first time. I had heard much about 
him, and I was impressed by the way he 
was fighting educationists who were op- 
posed to the teaching of foreign languages. 
As I shook hands with him, I said some- 
thing indicating my admiration for his 
fighting spirit. He answered: “Oh, well! 
What else can you expect of an Irish- 
man?” And Henry Doyle has continued 
to this day in the forefront of the battle 
waged by those who have been cham- 
pioning the study of modern foreign lan- 
guages. 
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This epic struggle has committed him 
to innumerable tasks. And when duty 
and danger called, Henry Doyle has al- 
ways been firmly in his place, ready to do 
his share, usually the heaviest one. 

Among the many tasks forced upon 
him, there have been two of the type that 
sap a man’s strength, the editorship of 
The Modern Language Journal and of Hts- 
PANIA. 

Dr. Doyle had charge of The Modern 
Language Journal from October, 1934 to 
May, 1938. His editorial policy was de- 
clared at the very outset—the Journal 
was to serve “as the voice of the common 
aims and aspirations of modern foreign 
language teachers, whatever the language 
they teach and whatever the pedagogical 
school of thought to which they belong.” 

Dr. Doyle was most willing to encour- 
age free discussion from every point of 
view, but on the condition that the dis- 
cussion be always friendly and the opin- 
ions courteously expressed. In dealing with 
educationists, some of whom he had often 
had to fight, he initiated steps towards 
rapprochement, knowing that each side 
had something vital to contribute to the 
common cause—the solution of teaching 
problems—and he declared a policy of 
“building bridges” between educationists 
and teachers of other cultural subjects. 

Under Dr. Doyle’s guidance, the Jour- 
nal, while not excluding literary topics, 
continued its policy of paying special 
attention to methods, pedagogical re- 
search, and publications and textbooks 
in the field, making the Journal what it 
really is, “the outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the Uni- 
ted States.” Those of us who have fol- 
lowed him in the editorship have tried to 
continue his standards and leadership. 

Although there are differences in the 
nature of the two publications and their 
readers, Dr. Doyle carried the same prin- 
ciples into his editorship of Hispanta, 
whose cover of February, 1944, carried as 
subheading these words: “A Teachers’ 
Journal.”’ Recognizing that there were sev- 


eral publications which gave special at- 
tention to advanced scholarly research, 
he wanted Hispania, without neglecting 
literary production, to be to a great extent 
a publication that would bring inspiration 
and help to classroom teachers at all lev- 
els in solving their teaching problems. 
Henry Grattan Doyle has always re- 
mained very loyal to his friends, and 
most loyal and grateful to his teachers, 
who are proud of his achievements. I 
have the greatest admiration for him and 
the most sincere affection, and I pray that 
the Lord he serves so well may make the 
many years of active service he has ahead 
of him as fruitful as his past years of 
service have been to us all. 
University of Michigan Jutio pet Toro 


Henry Doyle and I grew up together 
in Somerville. I knew him first as the “kid 
brother” of Louis Doyle, my classmate 
at the Somerville Latin School and at 
Harvard. The Doyles lived just across 
the street from us, on Berkeley Street. 

Henry followed his brother’s steps to 
Harvard and, after graduating in 1911, 
stayed on for a few years of graduate 
work and teaching in the field of the 
Romance languages. In 1916 he accepted 
an appointment at The George Washing- 
ton University. There he has made the 
distinguished place which he holds today. 

From the first Henry revealed the quali- 
ties that make for leadership—an enor- 
mous capacity for work, a personality 
that wins friends and inspires confidence, 
and a breadth of vision and of sane good 
judgment that made him at the same 
time a wise counselor and a vigorous ad- 
ministrator. Within his own university, 
his gifts of leadership led him to the 
deanship of Columbian College. 

But his influence as a leader has ex- 
tended far beyond the walls of his in- 
stitution. Unquestionably, it is in the field 
of Spanish that he has made his largest 
national contribution. As teacher and 
trainer of teachers, as interpreter of Spain, 
as editor of Hispant, he has represented 








unswervingly the cause of Spanish studies, 
stressing above all their humanistic and 
cultural values. The quality of his think- 
ing and the vigor of his enthusiasm have 
raised the level of Spanish teaching 
throughout the country. 

It was natural that, with his breadth 
of interests, he should be called to other 
posts of leadership. As editor of The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, as chairman of the 
Committee on Trends in Education of 
the Modern Language Association, as Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Training 
Center during the war, he has shown the 
same capacity to win and hold the sup- 
port of his associates while he led them 
into new fields of effective operation. 

No picture of Henry’s career would be 
complete without some mention of his 
success as a family man. For his gifted 
wife, Marion Wade Doyle, has shown the 
same public-spirited devotion as he and 
has won a distiguished place in the civic 
life of Washington. And his three fine chil- 
dren are already embarked on careers 
that may well rival those of their parents. 

All of us who have known Henry over 
the years have loved him for his gay Irish 
humor, for the touch of blarney in his 
make-up. But equally we have admired 
him for his integrity, his courage, and 
his wisdom. This piece is no obituary, 
yet it is fitting to say these things now, 
while he can hear them, as a tribute from 
his friends. He has long years of fruitful 
service ahead. We want him to be heart- 
ened by the consciousness of our loyal 
support. 

University of Michigan 
HAYWARD KENISTON 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle is one of 
the best-known all-round educators in the 
United States today. Thousands of teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese, his spe- 
cial protegés, look to him for guidance 
and succor. He has fought their battles, 
as well as those of all language teachers, 
for over thirty years, as Editor of the 
Modern Language Journal and of His- 
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PANIA, as member of endless committees, 
as lecturer, toastmaster, and simple 
teacher. He has never faltered, when many 
teachers whispered together: “Our cause 
is doomed. What’s the use of fighting the 
social sciences and the education people? 
We haven’t got a chance, the way things 
are going in American schools today.” 
Doyle would always come up with a new 
tactic, fighting a delaying action if he 
couldn’t make a bang-up attack on the 
front. 

Maybe the reader has forgotten his 
famous broadside at the educationists who 
claimed Spanish was of no value (see his 
editorial in Hispania, May, 1942). Dr. 
Briggs of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, received the brunt of this 
sally. While this battle is never really 
won or lost many leaders in the education 
world have seen a more humanistic light 
since then. 

My own connection with the Dean 
dates back to our graduation from col- 
lege in the same class (1911), although 
he was Harvard ’11, while I was Yale. 
I served with him on numerous commit- 
tees, chiefly in the National Federation 
or on the Modern Language Journal, but 
one of my most pleasant personal recol- 
lections goes back to the war years when 
we were both in the Government. I would 
sometimes lure him away from his al- 
cove (almost his alcoba) in the Library of 
Congress and we would swap stories over 
a meal at Harvey’s. Even then he was 
always back in the alcove at 2 P.m., 
rain or shine. 

Of course the Dean would have made 
good in any profession or business. His 
singleness of purpose and his love of hard 
work would guarantee success in any 
calling in America today. Let the profes- 
sion be thankful that Dean Doyle re- 
ceived his early inspiration under the hu- 
manist Professor Ford of Harvard instead 
of under that of some Teachers’ College 
educationist. /Qué barbaridad! 

St. Lucie, Florida W1LFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
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Dean Henry Grattan Doyle has prob- 
ably been the outstanding executive of 
the modern language teaching profession 
in the United States. In this usually 
thankless role, the measure of the worthy 
dean’s success is evident from the expres- 
sions of the gratutude of his colleagues in 
this homenaje. For, despite the modern 
emphasis upon specialization, there must 
remain a continuing need for someone 
not only to strengthen language teaching 
skill and to unite the languages in a com- 
mon front, but also to work with—not 
against—the specialists in the broad field 
of Education and to win them from an 
all too frequent disdain for the worth of 
the modern languages. The Handbook on 
the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 
and the volumes of the Modern Language 
Journal and of Hispanta, edited by Dean 
Doyle, will remain as evidence of years 
of devoted service to the language teach- 
ing profession. 

Florida State University 
MaDaALIneE W. NICHOLS 


I first knew Doyle in Ithaca in the sum- 
mer of 1920. He had come to act as Chair- 
man of the Spanish courses at the Cornell 
Summer School. It was an enchanted sum- 
mer. The war was over, the world was 
“safe for democracy,”’ everyone was home 
again and settling down to enjoy “nor- 
malcy.’’ The impetus which the war had 
given to Spanish studies (by substituting 
them for the formerly predominant Ger- 
man courses) had not yet spent its force. 
There was a large and enthusiastic group 
of Spanish students on the beautiful Cor- 
nell campus. There was a smaller, but 
not less enthusiastic group of young in- 
structors in the department. The center 
and heart of the social activities of both 
groups was not the official “Casa Espa- 
fiola,”” but the house where the Doyles 
lived. In itshappy, informal atmosphere 
we came to recognize the outstanding vir- 
tues of the master of the household,—his 
pride in and devotion to his family, his 
wholehearted belief in the value of his 


profession, his generous and disinterested 
friendliness. 

A generation and more have passed 
since that summer. Another war has come 
and gone, giving new impetus to Spanish 
studies. The young instructors—and prob- 
ably some of the students, too—are gray- 
beards or baldheads now. But the quali- 
ties which we learned to appreciate in 
Doyle in that long-ago summer have 
grown stronger and sturdier with the 
years. His devotion to his family speaks 
from every line of his last editorial in 
Hispani; his pride in his profession has 
made him the internationally recognized 
champion of Spanish culture; his warm- 
hearted cordiality has won him the friend- 
ship not only of the leaders of his profes- 
sion, but of thousands of obscure and 
humble teachers into whose duty-filled 
lives he has brought help and encourage- 
ment. 

New York University 
E. HERMAN HESPELT 


A casual glance at Hispania gives no 
idea of the many problems facing the 
editor. They are endless, too many to 
relate, and yet one of them deserves par- 
ticular mention. More than half the readers 
of this well known publication are high- 
school teachers who want articles dealing 
with the problems of teaching, while the 
rest of the journal’s clientele is made up 
of college professors who look for research 
articles. Hispania is a double-barreled 
gun pointed at two targets. It takes a 
good marksman to hit one bull’s eye. It 
takes an unusually good shot to hit two. 

During his years as editor, Henry Doyle 
racked up remarkably high scores with 
the magazine he took over from his pred- 
ecessor. He found articles on teaching 
which had an appeal far beyond the high 
school echelon; he printed research ar- 
ticles which interested an audience both 
inside and outside professional scholars’ 
ranks. He showed good judgment in se- 
lecting associate editors who could deliver 
the goods; he exercised fine discrimination 
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in his choice of articles of special interest; 
he spent countless hours reading galley 
and page proof. And what is more, he 
put in no end of time checking the foot- 
notes. 

Editing a magazine admits of no rest 
for the editor. Just as soon as one issue is 
in the hands of the printer, it is time to 
begin to assemble copy for the next. The 
deadline for the next issue approaches 
relentlessly, and it seems as though every 
other duty in the world crowds in at ex- 
actly the wrong time. In connection with 
the editing there is correspondence with- 
out end; there is the reading of manu- 
scripts typed with worn ribbons and full 
of illegible emendations; there are delays 
and delays with the printer; there are a 
thousand and one petty worries that mag- 
nify themselves by several diameters. An 
editor feels like a squirrel in a cage, tread- 
ing a wheel that seems to get nowhere. 

Some men would become confirmed pes- 
simists in such a situation, but Henry 
Doyle, who always carries along enough 
additional tasks to occupy the full time 
of several ordinary men, faced the His- 
PANIA job—and the others, too—with con- 
tagious and never-failing optimism. Those 
of us who have less to do might well profit 
from his example. 

What Henry Doyle did for Hispanra 
is much appreciated. It is with great re- 
gret that we see him leave this important 
post. His successor bids fair to carry on 
with enthusiasm and efficiency. 
University of North Carolina 

Sturais E. Leavitt 


A few of the many things that I would 
like to say in appreciation of Dean Doyle 
were in my thoughts when I happened to 
meet with a group before a fireplace above 
which was inscribed the lema: He Wuo 
Woutp KrypLe Orgers Must GLow 
HIMSELF. 

As one after another commented upon 
the elusive charm of various personalities, 
I pictured Dean Doyle, a dynamic, jovial, 
inspiring leader, whose friendly interest 


and unhurried manner tend to dim one’s 
awareness of his extraordinary capacity 
for work and the innumerable demands 
on his time. I recalled his scholarly stud- 
ies and his ability to speak and write 
gracefully and precisely. I thought of the 
zeal and painstaking care with which he 
produced the quarterly issues of His- 
PANIA, his untiring campaigns for the im- 
provement of teaching, his impatience 
with any notion of education in which 
solid subject matter is not a necessary 
ingredient. I remembered his trips to 
Europe and the American Republics in 
the interest of better international un- 
derstanding, his courageous and effective 
work on policy-forming committees. Then 
I saw him at home, where his devotion to 
his family and his pride in their achieve- 
ments are so genuine that the most casual 
visitor may glimpse the happy living 
which underlies Dean Doyle’s success in 
public life. 

To have had the good fortune to work 
with Dean Doyle on the editorial staff of 
Hispania and the faculty of The George 
Washington University means a great deal 
to me; to have him for a friend means 
still more. 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Marjorie C. JOHNSTON 


In Dean Doyle’s study in Washington 
I have seen the vast shelves of books and 
journals collected over many years. 
Among them are four bound volumes of 
the Modern Language Journal and seven 
volumes of Hispanta, 1942-1948, repre- 
senting his terms of office as Managing 
Editor and Editor, respectively. These 
bound volumes will always serve as a 
reminder of countless hours of work which 
he devoted to the betterment of these two 
outstanding journals in the field of mod- 
ern languages. The debt of all of us to 
such men is great. It was my privilege to 
work with him on Hispanra during the 
difficult years of the war. It is a pleasure 
to join with others in ithe Association in 
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this recognition of his great service to our 
common cause. 
Florida State University 

Graypon 8. DELanp 


To these tributes from a few of his 
host of illustrious friends of long standing, 
I can add only that, in the few years I 
have known him, Henry Grattan Doyle’s 


generous encouragement, wise counsel, 
and unfailing good humor have made him 
one of my closest and most cherished 
friends, and that his contagious enthu- 
siasm for the teaching of Spanish and of 
all modern languages has been a priceless 
guide and inspiration to one who is striv- 
ing to follow in his giant footsteps. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 











OUR NEW PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Harvey L. JoHNson 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


For some time many of us have felt 
that there was a definite need for a Place- 
ment Bureau, national in its scope and 
integrated in its activities with the 
AATSP. Convinced of the desirability of 
such an organization, the members in 
attendance at the Berkeley meeting unan- 
imously concurred in your committee’s 
recommendations and so in February, 
1950, the bureau begins to function. Two 
words, economy and efficiency in placement 
of teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
define its objectives. Membership in the 
AATSP willl be required of all registrants. 
The bureau will serve both the experi- 
enced and the inexperienced, aiding the 
already employed who desire to transfer 
to other institutions and facilitating the 
induction of recent college graduates into 
the teaching profession. In setting up a 
central placement bureau, the AATSP is 
merely keeping in step with the times, un- 
dertaking nothing radical but rather spon- 
soring an institution which will inevitably 
increase the membership with no cost to 
the parent organization. 

The bureau could not have been founded 
without the whole-hearted support of 
the administrative officials of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
which is furnishing gratis office space, 
filing cabinets, and the typing service of 
a scholarship student. Kansas, ideally sit- 
uated geographically, offers the further 
advantage of having on its staff the newly 
appointed director, Miss Agnes M. Brady, 
a lady known to all of you in her capacity 
as national chapter adviser. An experi- 
enced and successful teacher as well as a 
trainer of teachers, Miss Brady can be 
depended on to select judiciously and 
recommend only those candidates whom 
she honestly believes to be well qualified 
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for filling the vacancies reported. She as- 
sures us that she will always welcome any 
constructive criticism or suggestions for 
improving the effectiveness of her work. 

The bureau hopes to assist school exec- 
utives of the entire nation in bettering 
their foreign language staffs, supplying 
only competent and well-trained teachers. 
By keeping in its files adequate, accurate, 
and up-to-date personnel records of its 
registrants, both experienced and inex- 
perienced, and submitting requested cre- 
dentials with promptness, the bureau 
hopes to win immediately the confidence 
of public-school superintendents and 
chairmen of college departments, thereby 
inducing them to turn to it for recruiting 
additions to their staffs. Moreover, it 
promises to disseminate through the pages 
of Hispania useful data relative to the 
combinations of subjects most sought for, 
in this way making available to depart- 
ments that are training teachers some long- 
needed information and, asa consequence, 
saving a large percentage of our future 
colleagues from the embarrassment of 
being compelled to teach subjects for 
which they are inadequately prepared. 
The placement director, as the connect- 
ing link between those educating and 
those employing teachers, will be in a 
strategic position for analyzing and pur- 
veying news about the current supply and 
demand. Her annual report on placements 
will undoubtedly provide a yardstick for 
measuring present opportunities while 
predicting future trends. 

A nominal fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
a year will be collected of all registrants. 
For re-registration three dollars ($3.00) 
will be charged. It is expected that all the 
money received will be needed for printed 
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materials and services: stenographic work, 
stationery, registration forms, vacancy 
notices, advertising letters, questionnaires, 
stamps, etc. Appropriate action, looking 
to the disposal of any surplus or covering 
of any deficit, will be taken at each annual 
meeting of the Executive Council and 
Association. 

In conclusion, it should be stressed that 


our bureau cannot function successfully 
without your cooperation and support. 
Report vacancies to it. Acquaint your 
graduate students with its services. Util- 
ize it yourself if you plan to change posi- 
tions. Give publicity to it in your chapter 
meetings. Finally, work through it to 
raise standards of selection for teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 











JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ, MYSTIC OF NATURE 


Water T. PAtTTrison 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Juan Ramén Jiménez has never written 
a long-deliberated poem with an analyti- 
cal catalogue of his poetic ideas and atti- 
tudes. His failure to do so reveals much of 
his concept of the nature of poetry. It 
is an interplay between the poet’s soul 
and reality, a flash of comprehension, a 
moment of ecstatic oneness with some 
natural beauty, a wave of emotion dis- 
closing the essence of some thing. Poems 
are, by the very nature of poetry, mo- 
mentarily-caught butterflies (1): Each 
poem is a glimpse into the realm of the 
poet, not a Baedeker (2). 

Since Juan Ramén Jiménez writes for 
“la inmensa minoria,” he feels that his 
readers can make their way through his 
kingdom without a guide. Yet the fleeting, 
fragmentary nature of his individual 
works makes desirable some kind of a 
chart of his realm of gold. If each poem is 
a glimpse, what is the total vision? Only 
after many readings and much medita- 
tion and feeling do we get a mountain-top 
view over the whole area. 

As we assemble the fragments, we find 
that Juan Ramén’s attitude toward real- 
ity is fundamental to our understanding 
him. His reality is immensely rich in fa- 
cets. Most of it—the real, or inner mean- 
ings of things—remains hidden to the 
eyes of the average mortal, but stands 
partly revealed to the eyes of the poet (3): 


Riqueza de la noche, 
iCudntos secretos arrancados 
de ti, cudntos por arrancarte! (4). 


Even a single part of reality—here, 
night—is infinite in aspects, and conse- 
quently never completely comprehensible. 
But secret after secret can be won by the 
poet through his delicate emotional per- 
ception, his catching of the subtle feel- 


ing of the thing. The essence of the poetic 
gift is this capacity of infinitely shaded 
emotion; in fact the infinite phases of a 
thing are partly the multifold aspects of 
that reality and partly the multifold emo- 
tional reactions which the thing can pro- 
voke. 

Feeling, emotion, is the prime way of 
approaching the incomprehensible: 
“Donde la intelijencia fracasa, empieza 
el sentimiento’”’(5). Our intelligence can 
tell us the chemical composition of a thing 
but only our emotion can tell us what the 
thing means to us. Scientific truth is in- 
ferior to human (or poetic) truth. 

The same physical thing can be the 
origin of many different emotions; hence 
it can be many “different” things. The 
emotional reactions vary in the individual 
with the lighting effects (sunlight, moon- 
light, twilight, various kinds of cloudy 
days), the season of the year (compare 
the brook in winter to the same in sum- 
mer), with the point of view (compare 
the mountain seen from its base with the 
same mountain seen from its peak), and 
the background of recent emotions (think 
of home as we enter it after a wedding 
and then after a funeral). 

Juan Ramén is well aware of diver- 
gent emotional reactions from the same 
thing. As he looks at a quiet valley with 
its village and river sleeping in the moon- 
light, he exclaims: 


... Todo 
lo que era alegre al sol, suefia 
no sé qué amores llorosos (6). 


Elsewhere he notes the immense differ- 
ence between the lighthouse sending forth 
its beam at night and the sad brick tower 
it becomes in daytime (7). Again he com- 
pares the dock at twilight (when it seems 
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to reach almost to the sunset) to the dock 
at night (when it seems, or is, a tiny toy) 
8). 

' Given the infinite variety in both real- 
ity and poetic reaction to it, it is obvious 
that the poet must limit himself to a part 
of the whole. In a general way the reali- 
ties Juan Ramén Jiménez prefers are, in 
order of descending importance, nature, 
man-made things, humanity, and indi- 
viduals. But each one of these categories 
must be limited further, for within the 
class the realities Juan Ramén Jiménez 
prefers frequently correspond to his fa- 
vorite emotion—an elegaic, sweet sadness 
(9). Nature as seen through his eyes is one 
of gardens and parklands, usually lighted 
by the sunset, the moon, or the stars, 
where fountains and beds of flowers give 
a rather domestic effect, and where the 
strains of a Beethoven sonata come tear- 
fully from a distant piano. Most promi- 
nent in the category of things are house- 
hold objects, which Juan Ramén loves 
in the manner of Francis Jammes: 


iQué quietas estdn las cosas, 

y qué bien se est& con ellas! 

Por todas partes, sus manos 

con nuestras manos se encuentran. 
iCudntas discretas caricias, 

qué respeto por la idea; 

cémo miran estasiadas, 

el ensuefio que uno suefia! (10) 


The love of humanity is the feeling of 
emotional unity with the nameless, shad- 
owy inhabitants of the poet’s world. 


iCémo no somos Gnicos! 

iCémo nos entrafiamos, uno en otro, siempre, 
con la sangre mezclada 

del sentimiento! iCémo rie uno, cémo llora 
con los otros! (11) 


Juan Ramén is naturally most interested 
in the more gifted, more poetic element 
of humanity: 


..- [Luminosos roces 
de otras manos que buscan sus tesoros! (12). 


The vagueness which characterizes 
humanity is also typical of the few indi- 
viduals appearing in Juan Ramén’s poems. 


The bodiless spirit of the person and the 
poet’s emotional reaction to it are the 
all-important things. A woman momen- 
tarily glimpsed, whose image and impres- 
sion the memory cannot quite bring into 
sharp focus (13); another woman whose 
spirit captures the quintessence of spring- 
time (14), such are the women in Juan 
Ramén’s lyrics. Most of them are not 
only individuals but symbols of the high- 
est beauty of nature. Men, except as 
decorative figures—the shepherd, the ox- 
driver—are practically never found. The 
one ever present individual is the poet 
himself. 

Although these favorite elements of 
reality can never be thoroughly under- 
stood, the poet’s love for them can lead to 
an ecstatic oneness with nature, a mystic 
exaltation in which comprehension or 
knowledge is superseded (15). When the 
poet is thinking of the immense plenitude 
of the night, he cries: 


1Oh, goce inenarrable, 
hundir la mano en tus entrafias, 
remover tus estrellas! (16) 


Or he speaks to the solitary wild flower 
enjoying 


... el encanto bendito 
de tu soledad tdnica, estasiada y divina 


when, at the twilight hour, the flower 
(or the poet projecting his feelings into 
the flower) reads the innermost secrets of 
nature (17). In a third case, on a hot, 
passionate night 


... el mundo 
se viene, en un olvido mfjico, a flor de alma; 
se cojen libélulas con las manos cafdas; (18) 


that is, the things of the world, reality, 
rise to the spiritual level, where the poet’s 
soul can feel its unity with them, and 
where he can without raising a hand catch 
the most elusive ideas (libélulas). 

Along with this mystic ecstasy goes a 
loss of usual sense perceptions and an 
unawareness of the flesh. 








... Est& preso el corazén 
en este suefio inefable 
que le echa su red; ve sélo 
luces altas, alas de dnjeles. 
Sélo le queda esperar 
a los luceros; la carne 
se le hace incienso y penumbra .. . (19) 


It must surely have occurred to anyone 
reading the above paragraphs that Juan 
Ramén’s attitude parallels that of Chris- 
tian mystics point for point. The one 
great difference is that the poet substi- 
tutes an infinite, incomprehensible reality 
for an infinite, incomprehensible God. Not 
that Juan Ramén’s reality is devoid of 
God, for the contemplation of nature’s 
beauties is frequently fused with an 
awareness of the divine presence: 


Nadie.—Un p4jaro.—Dios (20). 


The difference lies rather in emphasis; 
for Juan Ramén’s thoughts are oriented 
toward things of this world while the 
mystic usually disdains terrestial things 
to concentrate all his intensity on the 
Creator alone. As the poet says: ‘Los 
estados de la contemplacién de lo inefable 
son panteismo, misticismo (no me refiero 
precisamente a lo relijioso), amor, es decir, 
comunicacién, hallazgo, entrada en la 
naturaleza y el espiritu, en la realidad 
visible y la invisible, en el doble todo. . .” 
(21). 

Juan Ramén clearly acknowledges his 
kinship with the Christian mystics but 
proclaims that a poet may be a lay 
mystic, a mystic without God: 


...en Egpafia, pais hondamente realista y 
falsamente relijioso en conjunto, catélico mds 
que cristiano, eclesidstico que espiritual, pafs 
de rafces y pies mds que de alas, la verdadera 
poesia, la nica lfrica escrita posible, la 
iniciaron, con el sentir del pueblo, los escasos y 
estrafios misticos, cuyo paisaje era la pefia 
adusta y el cielo maravilloso.... Por eso la 
mejor lfrica espafiola ha sido y es fatalmente 
mistica, con Dios o sin él, ya que el poeta, 
vuelvo a decirlo de otro modo, es un mfstico sin 
Dios necesario (22). 


Juan Ramén’s first great contribution 
to the modern concept of poetry is pre- 
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cisely the idea of the poet as a mystic 
of nature. The idea was already implicit 
in Bécquer, but Juan Ramon gave it its 
complete development and modern em- 
phasis. In this century most Spanish poets 
have followed his lead. 

But Juan Ramén goes on to even more 
radical concepts and attitudes in which 
he leaves the mystics behind and joins 
hands with the exponents of the subcon- 
scious mind. The mystics lead the way, 
for they are soul searchers, analysers of 
subtle emotions, craftsmen who seek to 
express the ineffable. But Juan Ramén’s 
probing of emotional recesses takes him 
even further than the mystics. “ij Qué 
gusto analizar lo inconciente propio; y 
qué sorpresas de lo inconciente a la con- 
ciencia!”’ (23). 

Poetry, we have said (for Juan Ramon), 
is an interplay between the poet’s soul 
and reality. The sense impression re- 
ceived from reality provokes an emotion, 
which emotion then goes forth from the 
poet to become part of the original object. 
A sunset seen with the eyes may arouse 
a vague, elegiac, sweet sadness, which 
mood, working outward, becomes the 
“meaning”’ of the sunset. But sometimes 
the poet’s subconscious reactions carry 
him above and beyond this normal proc- 
ess. The sense impression may stir all 
sorts of subconscious associations so that 
the emotion which goes forth from the 
poet toward the object is greater than 
the emotion inherent in it. The poet is 
a creator (through his wealth of subcon- 
scious “associations’”’), and his contribu- 
tion to the poem (or poetic ecstasy, which 
results in the poem) is at times even 
greater than the contribution of reality. 
Juan Ramon, viewing a golden sunset, 
exclaims: 


Al ver este oro entre el pinar sombrfo, 
me he acordado de mi tan dulcemente, 
que era mds dulce el pensamiento mfo 
que toda la dulzura del poniente. 

iOh dulzura de oro! iCampo verde, 
corazén con esquilas, humo en calma! 
No hay en la vida nada que recuerde 
estos dulces ocasos de mi alma (24). 
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The ecstasy of the poet differs from 
that of the mystic in the much greater 
active participation of the poet’s soul. 
The mystic is absorbed in God, but the 
poet’s soul is never so fused with reality 
that it loses its identity. Indeed it can 
remain superior to the reality, the more 
important element in the poetic fusion. 

By this process, words—the notation 
of things—can take on a large emotional 
content above and beyond their diction- 
ary meanings. By this I do not mean the 
onomatopoetic or suggestive value in the 
sound of the word itself, although Juan 
Ramon is well aware of these values (25). 
Such connotations could suggest them- 
selves to anyone hearing the word. But 
when words carry with them extra “higher 
meanings” in addition to their usual 
meaning, we know it is because of a 
series of subconscious relationships in the 
poet’s innermost mind. Examples are 
mujer, “woman; the highest form of 
natural beauty;” pdjaro, “bird; music, 
song, poetry;”’ rosa, “rose; perfection;” 
estrellas, “stars; lofty, poetic thoughts;” 
agua, ‘“‘water; purity;” pino, “pine; en- 
during strength;” mariposa, “butterfly; 
illusion, fleeting thought.” These words 
are not symbols (that is, one word sub- 
stituted for another); they still retain 
their original values besides the poet’s 
additions (26). 

These delicate emotional reactions to 
things (or subtle subconscious associa- 
tions) are, we repeat, the gift which dis- 
tinguishes a poet from an ordinary man. 
But the poet’s task, his daily torment, 
is to try to put his reactions, his truths, 
his suefio inefable, into words (27). No 
man can claim the title of poet unless 
he can catch the fugitive emotion in words. 
Juan Ramén expresses this thought in 
his criticism of a poet who failed in the 
poet’s task: 

Encuentra la rosa, el diamante, el oro, pero 
no la palabra representativa y transmutadora; 
no suple el sujeto o el objeto con su palabra; 
traslada sujeto y objeto, no sustancia ni 
esencia. Sujeto y objeto estén allf y no estén; 
porque no estan entendidos (28). 


The poet must find the words which 
express not just the exterior appearance 
of the thing but its inner meaning, the 
emotional content which the poet’s soul 
pours into it: 


. - Que mi palabra sea 
la cosa misma, 
creada por mi alma nuevamente (29). 


Or as he says to another poet, 
Creemos los nombres (30). 


Every poem of Juan Ramén Jiménez 
gives evidence of his skill at noting down 
the emotional-realistic aspect of things. 
Although I intended to cite examples here 
I renounce the idea since examples would 
imply that this type of notation was not 
universally present in Juan Ramén’s 
works. 

The poet, utilizing his poetic gift and 
struggling with his poetic task, catches 
and transmits fleeting beauty to less artis- 
tic souls (31). 


Que por mf vayan todos 

los que no las conocen, a las cosas; 

que por mf vayan todos 

los que ya las olvidan, a las cosas; 

que por mf vayan todos 

los mismos que las aman, a las cosas. . . (32) 


Each thing of beauty is unique and can 
never be long-enduring; the uniqueness 
of each emotional reaction results in the 
uniqueness of beauty; the shifting and 
changing of its emotional element makes 
it impossible for beauty to endure any 
length of time. Often the poet has not 
time fully to note its appearance: 


Mariposa de luz, 
la belleza se va cuando yo llego 
a su rosa. 
Corro, ciego, tras ella... 
La medio cojo aqui y all4... 
ISélo queda en mi mano 
la forma de su huida! (33) 


But since he can at least partially note 
down beauty—unique and fleeting though 
it may be—not only for his contempo- 
raries but also for people in ages to come, 
the poet imparts immortality to that 
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beauty. What he catches remains for pos- 
terity; what he fails to catch is lost for- 
ever. 

Belleza que yo he visto, 

Ino te borres ya nunca! 

Porque seas eterna, 

lyo quiero ser eterno! (34) 
The poet is central in his universe, like 
a great tree trunk, supporting the sky 
and its stars. His universe, his reality 
and his reactions to it, will end with his 
death: 


Sé bien que cuando el hacha 
de la muerte me tale 
se vendr&é abajo el cielo (35). 

The universe is his universe because 
he has felt, loved, understood the things 
which make it up. He has given things 
a poetic, human meaning by apprehend- 
ing the subtle emotional bonds which bind 
him and them together. He is a part of 
everything that he has loved: 

iQué inmensa desgarradura 

la de mi vida en el todo, 

para estar, con todo yo, 

en cada cosa; 

para no dejar de estar, 

con todo yo, en cada cosa! (36) 

So in this mystical experience, this in- 
terplay between reality and the poet’s 
soul, there is a divine spirit not only in 
infinite, incomprehensible reality, but also 
in the poet himself. He creates his uni- 
verse; he gives names and meanings to 
its things. He catches and gives immor- 
tality to its beauties. And when he is 
gone, much beauty he has not had time 
to express will perish with him. 


NOTES 
1. Cf. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 500. 
2. “*...la gran poesia casi siempre es breve. 


Los éstasis no pueden ser muy duraderos.. .’’ 
University of Miami, Hispanic-American 
Studies, 1, 85. Juan Ramén Jiménez’s essay 
‘Poesia y literatura,’’ from which we take this 
citation, is the nearest thing to an exposition 
of his own thought and art which he has 
written. We shall refer to it several times. 

3. “La verdadera poesia . . . es la que estando 
sustentada, arraigada en la realidad visible, 
anhela, ascendiendo, la realidad invisible; en- 
laza raiz y ala que, a veces, se truecan.. .” 
University of Miami, Hispanic-American 
Studies, mu, 92. 





4. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 475. 
5. Quoted by Dfez-Canedo, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez en su obra, 105. 

6. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 17. 

7. Ibid., Nr. 440. 

8. ‘“‘Anochecer de otofio’’ from Piedra y cielo. 
9. Platero y yo, 238. 

10. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 59. 

11. Ibid., Nr. 473. 

12. Ibid., Nr. 475. 

13. Ibid., Nr. 328. 

14. Ibid., Nr. 325 (Abril). 

15. Cf. San Juan de la Cruz, ‘‘Toda sciencia 
transcendiendo.”” San Juan is Juan Ramén’s 
favorite among the older poets. Juan Ramén 
refers to the poetic rapture as “‘. . . el estado de 
gracia poético, el éstasis din&mico, el embeleso 
ritmico embriagador, el indecible milagro 
palpitante ...’’ University of Miami, His- 
panic-American Studies, 11, 78. 

16. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 475. 

17. Ibid., Nr. 150. 

18. Ibid., Nr. 174. 

19. Ibid., Nr. 30. 

20. Poesias agrestes. 

21. University of Miami, Hispanic-American 
Studies, 11,75. See also p. 96, where Juan Ramén 
says that the Spanish peasant is characterized 
by his pantheism and mysticism, which are 
forms of love. For this reason he loves the 
Spanish folk and their art better than the so- 
called upper classes. 

22. Ibid., 11, 79. 

23. Ibid., 111, 6. 

24. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 56. 

25. ‘‘| El pozo! Platero jqué palabra tan honda, 
tan verdinegra, tan fresca, tan sonora! Parece 
que es la palabra la que taladra girando la 
tierra oscura, hasta llegar al agua.’’ Platero y 
yo, XXXVI. 

26. Cf. San Juan de la Cruz’s use of noche, 
fuego, ciervo, etc. 

27. Juan Ramén: ‘‘Poesfa escrita . . . es espre- 
sién .. . de lo inefable, de lo que no se puede 
decir ...’’ University of Miami, Hispanic- 
American Studies, 1, 75. ‘‘ Por eso la verdadera 
escritura poética no puede ser perfecta ni 
pretenderlo.” Jbid., 11, 77. Cf. San Juan: 
“Porque, zquién podré escribir lo que a las 
almas amorosas, donde él mora, hace entender? 
Y gquién podré manifestar con palabras lo que 
las hace sentir?’’ 

28. Juan Ramén Jiménez, Espajioles de tres 
mundos, 123. 

29. Segunda antolojia poética, Nr. 409. 

30. Ibid., Nr. 195. 
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THE BILINGUALISM OF PARAGUAY 


Donatp F. FoGEeiquist 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 


Of the nations of the New World, Para- 
guay is the only one that is bilingual. 
There are several countries (Bolivia, Mex- 
ico, Peru) where more than one language 
is spoken, countries in which there is 
an official European language, but in 
which large segments of the population 
still retain their indigenous tongue. Yet 
Spanish has always been the language 
of the literate classes, and it would be 
rare to find an educated person well versed 
in one of the more primitive languages, 
such as Nahua or Quichua. 

The case of Paraguay is different. To 
be sure, Spanish is the official language 
of the country, but as a part of his racial 
heritage, every Paraguayan also learns 
Guaran{. The use of Guarani is by no 
means limited to rural regions or to un- 
educated classes. In Paraguay, journal- 
ists, school teachers, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, and cabinet ministers all speak 
Guarani just as fluently as Spanish. Here 
the rarity would be the person who could 
not speak the indigenous language. In 
some educated families parents have been 
known to prohibit the use of Guarani by 
their children, presumably because they 
fear that it will corrupt their Spanish, 
but this is as futile as trying to keep the 
children from breathing the same air as 
other people breathe. Guarani is heard 
on all sides, and something more powerful 
than parental authority would be re- 
quired to keep a child from learning it. 
It is the popular language of Paraguay, 
the language that Paraguayans feel is 
peculiarly their own. The average person 
prefers it to Spanish, and one may even 
hear well-educated people assert that 
Guarani is a more expressive language 
than Spanish. Paraguayans are wont to 
tell one that Guaranf lends itself particu- 


larly well to the expression of tender senti- 
ment and is, therefore, ideal for lovers. 
They often add that it is equally expres- 
sive and useful when a repertory of insults 
is required. It also appears that the stock 
of popular jokes in Guarani is much more 
abundant than it is in Spanish. 

Four centuries of contact with Spanish 
have not been sufficient to establish defi- 
nitely the supremacy of Spanish over 
Guarani. This would not be strange in a 
country where there had been little mix- 
ing of races, but such is not the case in 
Paraguay. Here the population is over- 
whelmingly mestizo. The pure Indians 
constitute only a small minority of the 
population, and among these Indians, 
there are comparatively few survivors of 
the Guarani tribe. Spanish and Guaranf 
blood fused in the production of a new 
nationality, the Paraguayan. 

The fact that Guarani is still the lan- 
guage of the masses is explained in part 
by the fact that during the long period 
of Jesuit domination, a systematic study 
of the Indian tongue was made by the 
Jesuits (1), so that works might be pub- 
lished in Guarani and used for the instruc- 
tion and conversion of the natives. It 
is of some significance to note that the 
most authoritative grammars of the 
Guarani language have been written by 
Jesuit fathers. Of course the use of 
Guarani as a medium of religious instruc- 
tion did not result in its universal adop- 
tion as a written language, but it probably 
contributed something toward the main- 
tenance of Guaran{f as the popular spoken 
language of Paraguay. Another explana- 
tion of its persistence may be found in 
the structure and quality of the language 
itself. Had it not been a fairly well- 
developed and flexible language it would 
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doubtless have lost ground to Spanish 
to a far greater extent than it has. Bian- 
chetti goes so far as to speak of Guaranf 
as “un idioma perfecto” (2). Bertoni 
points out that the Guaranf{ language con- 
tains more than two thousand generic 
names of plants and animals and that 
these correspond to the accepted botanical 
and zoological terms of modern science 
(3). Equally worthy of note is his state- 
ment concerning the richness of the 
Guarani language in the expression of 
abstract ideas: 


La facultad de abstraccién es tan desa- 
rrollada en la mentalidad guaranf, tan 
numerosas son las palabras de significado abs- 
tracto, y tan frecuentes los casos de palabras 
de sentido concreto, pero con una acepcién 
abstracta, que todo el vocabulario es una 
prueba de lo que afirmamos .. . (4) 


Before the European competitors, Span- 
ish and Portuguese, began to encroach 
upon the territory in which Guarani was 
in common use, the homeland of the 
Guarani-speaking tribes was greater in 
extent than that occupied by any other 
racial group in South America (5). Ber- 
toni and other authorities have estab- 
lished the identity of the Tupi language 
and culture of Brazil with those of the 
Guaranis of Paraguay and Argentina (6). 
Thus a map of the Guaranf-speaking lands 
would include not only all of Paraguay 
but also northern Argentina and all the 
vast Amazon basin. There is evidence 
to indicate that Guarani influence did 
not stop there, but that it also extended 
as far as the West Indian islands (7), 
where Guarani place names are still fairly 
common, and across the Andes into Chile 
it may be traced etymologically in the 
Araucanian vocabulary (8). This vast dif- 
fusion of the Guarani language must also 
have been a factor in its survival. It 
is still spoken in the northern provinces 
of Argentina, and in central and northern 
Brazil, as well as in all of Paraguay. 

Like most primitive languages Guarani 
is simple in its structure. Bottignoli speaks 
of it as being a monosyllabic language 


par excellence (9). However, words of 
two syllables are quite numerous. Those 
of more than two syllables are formed 
by agglutination. It would be possible 
to divide these into their component 
parts, writing each syllable as a separate 
word. It is interesting to note that a 
well-developed sense of euphony must 
have existed among the Guaranis, for 
changes often occur in words when the 
principles of euphony require it. The lan- 
guage is also characterized by its abun- 
dance of onomatopoeic words. An interest- 
ing example of onomatopoeic derivation 
is the word akd-nundi, which is trans- 
lated “fever.” The word ak@ when 
it stands alone means “head.’”’ The syl- 
lables nundi when repeated several times 
(nundii, nundi, nundii) are said to repre- 
sent the throbbing sensation that a person 
feels in his head when he has a fever. 
Thus ak@-nundi given a very literal trans- 
lation would be something like “head- 
throb,” a not inept way of saying ‘‘fever.”’ 
A few other good illustrations of onoma- 
topoeia may be seen in the following 
words: jhu-t (cough or to cough), ajhé 
(sigh), yeytt (wind), pirirt (to creak), 
gie-e (to vomit). The word for common 
corn is avatt and the one for popcorn is 
avatt-pororé. It places no great strain on 
the imagination to deduce that the syl- 
lables pororé represent the sound of pop- 
ping corn. Hundreds of other examples 
of onomatopoeia could be found in the 
language. This is particularly true, as 
Bianchetti points out, of the sounds asso- 
ciated with nature: 


. . . registra desde los sonidos mds simples de la 
naturaleza, sea el roce o choque de las ramas 0 
de las piedras; el vibrar de la brisa entre el 
follaje de los 4rboles; el cauteloso paso de los 
animales entre la marafia; el deslizar apenas 
perceptible de la serpiente, o el manso correr de 
las aguas; el estampido desgarrante del 
trueno.. . (10) 


Much has been said and written about 
the softness, the fluidity, and the har- 
monious qualities of Guarani, and about 
its remarkable adaptability to use in song 
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and poetry. This is not all to be termed 
exaggeration or to be attributed com- 
pletely to Paraguayan national pride. 
Guarani is a language rich in vowel 
sounds, possessing not only the equiva- 
lents of all the Spanish vowels a, e, i, 0, 
u, but also all of these in nasalized form 
(11). In addition to these there is another 
vowel peculiar to the Guarani language. 
Some grammarians use the letter y to 
represent it; others use 7 with a diaeresis 
(i); still other 7 with a circumflex accent 
(i). To describe its pronunciation would 
be difficult if not impossible, but it bears 
some resemblance to a French u guttural- 
ized. It is of very frequent use, and since 
it also occurs in nasalized form, it may 
be said that Guarani has twelve vowels 
while Spanish has only five. 

Although the written language has 
never been standardized, it has been used 
by a number of writers, among them 
Ortiz Guerrero (12), one of the finest of 
Paraguayan poets, and Narciso R. Col- 
man (Rosicran) who has specialized in 
Guarani legends and tradition. Julio Cor- 
rea, a contemporary dramatist, has writ- 
ten at least sixteen plays in Guarani. 
Augusto Roa Bastos, one of the most 
talented of Paraguay’s younger poets, 
writes his verse in Spanish, but asserts 
that with him writing in Spanish always 
involves the mental effort of translating 
from Guarani. Songs in Guaranf are 
countless in number. The words them- 
selves are euphonious, and the melody 
often has a sad and haunting beauty. 

Linguistically there are few points of 
similarity between Guarani and Spanish, 
but is is only logical to expect each of 
the languages to show the effects of four 
centuries of contact with the other, as 
indeed it does. This is noticeable first 
in the vocabulary used by the average 
citizen. A conversation in Guaran{ will 
invariably be interspersed with Spanish 
words. This is especially true when the 
use of numbers is involved, for the Gua- 
rani system of counting is clumsy and 
inadequate as compared with the Spanish. 


There are actually only four numbers 
in the language: petei, (one), mocdi (two), 
mbojhapy (three), irundy (four). From 
that point on it is customary to use Span- 
ish numerals, although there are impro- 
vised systems for continuing in Guaranf. 
These combine the four true numbers 
in various ways to form other numbers. 
The word po (hand) is sometimes used 
to designate units of five. Ten, for instance 
is expressed “two hands’ (po mocét), fif- 
teen, ‘‘three hands” (po mbojhapy), and 
so on. 

To the new regions explored and colo- 
nized by them, the Spaniards brought not 
only European ideas but also a variety 
of material improvements, intended to 
make daily living more comfortable and 
secure. Domestic animals, new foods, arti- 
cles of clothing, and household equipment 
were among the more important ones. 
Naturally native languages lacked words 
for all the new things that were beginning 
to appear, and it was necessary to invent 
words or borrow them from Spanish (13). 
Caballo passed into Guarani and became 
cavayti; vaca occurs as vacd. The shift 
in stress is consistent with the general 
pattern of stress followed in Guaranf, in 
which the acento agudo predominates 
(14). Other names of domestic animals 
that serve as good illustrations of word 
borrowing are: cavard (cabra), ovechd 
(oveja), mburicd (mulo or mula, derived 
from borrica), vacd ra-y (15) (ternero). 
The list of obvious Hispanicisms would 
also include such words of common use 
as the following: sapati (zapato), aramiré 
(almidén), arambojhd (almohada), pa-t 
(padre, i. e., sacerdote), curusi (cruz), ca- 
misd (camisa), mesd (mesa), arré (arroz), 
azucd (azticar), kesti (queso), etc. The Span- 
ish word tapia has been preserved in its 
original form, but must have been 
adopted so long ago that many of the 
people of today are unaware of its origin, 
and suppose it to be a true Guarani word. 
It is an easy assumption to make, since 
it is currently used in Guarani while in 








the Spanish of Paraguay it has been re- 
placed by the word pared. 

The influence of Guarani on the spoken 
Spanish of Paraguay is noticeable in sev- 
eral ways. The speech of the Paraguayans 
is more subdued than that of most other 
Latin Americans. Guarani is spoken with 
less lip and mouth movement than Span- 
ish, and the bilingual Paraguayan has 
carried the habit over from one language 
to the other. His intonation is likely to 
be more monotonous than that of other 
Spanish-speaking peoples. The combina- 
tion ér is given a peculiar pronunciation 
that reminds one more of its sound in 
English than in Spanish. The man who 
speaks Guarani by preference is often 
confused by Spanish pronouns and pos- 
sessive adjectives. Vd. and ti are used 
rather indiscriminately. A Paraguayan ser- 
vant in the Mexican Embassy in Asun- 
cién is said to have announced to the 
ambassador on one occasion: “Ya llegé 
tu coche.” The story is probably true, 
for one can hear similar things almost 
daily. Moreover, the confusion of the sub- 
ject pronouns often results in confusion 
in the personal forms of the verb, so that 
one sometimes hears such unorthodox us- 
age as ‘Usted rompiste” and “Usted per- 
diste.” This is all the more understandable 
if one bears in mind that the Guarani 
verb does not depend on flexional endings 
but rather on the subject pronoun and 
a type of personal prefix to indicate the 
person of the verb. In this respect Garuanf 
can more logically be compared to English 
than to Spanish. The conjugation of a 
regular verb in the present tense serves 
to illustrate the point: 


yap6é (to do) 

Singular 
1st person che a yapé 
2nd person ndé re yapé 
8rd person ha’é o yapé 

Plural 

fiandé ya yapé 

1st person on ro yapé 


2nd person peé pe yapdé 
8rd person ha’é cuera o yapé 
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Since there is no article in Guarani, 
this part of speech must seem like an 
unnecessary frill to the person who uses 
Guaran{ as his first language and Spanish 
as his second. This, of course, explains 
the common tendency to use the article 
in direct address. Daily one hears such 
things as the following: “Buenos dias, 
el sefior,” or “La sefiora, ¢quiere Vd. que 
yo compre pan?” 

A curious commentary on the status 
of the two languages of Paraguay is to 
be found in the way they are designated 
in Guaran{ itself. Spanish is known as 
carat-ne’é or “the language of the sefior 
or master,”’ while Guarani is called avd- 
fie’é, which translated freely would be 
something like “the language of the com- 
mon man.” The latter designation is an 
especially apt one, for there can be no 
doubt as to which language is the popular 
choice in Paraguay. How long this situa- 
tion will continue to prevail is a matter 
of conjecture. It would appear that 
Guarani must lose ground more and more 
as time goes on, for all instruction in 
Paraguayan schools is conducted in Span- 
ish. However, it is so much a part of the 
national life and heritage that it will prob- 
ably never become a dead language. 
Should it die, one could justifiably argue 
that some educational and cultural prob- 
lems might be simplified, but Paraguay 
would then have lost some of its intense 
national spirit and some of its distinctive 
charm. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Charles Edward Chapman, Colonial 
Hispanic America (New York, 1933), 115; 
Marcos A. Morinigo, Hispanismos en el guarant 
(Buenos Aires, 1931), 26; Charles A. Washburn, 
The History of Paraguay (Boston, 1871), 1, 31. 
2. Juan de Bianchetti, Gramética guaranit y 
principios de filologia (Buenos Aires, 1944), 19. 
3. Cf. Moisés 8. Bertoni, La lengua guarani 
(Asuncién, 1940), 5. 

4. Ibid., 6. 

5. Cf. Guillermo Tell Bertoni, Andélisis gloto- 
légico de la lengua guarani-tupit (Asuncidén, 
1941), 10; and Morinigo, op. cit., 21. 

6. Cf. G. T. Bertoni, op. cit., 4. 

7. Cf. M. 8. Bertoni, op. cit., 25. 
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8. Ina lecture, at which the writer was present, 
delivered in October, 1946, at the Centro Cul- 
tural Paraguayo-Americano of Asuncién, Dr. 
Anselmo Jover Peralta, Paraguayan diplomat 
and scholar, showed how extensively Guaranf 
has influenced the language of the Araucanian 
Indians of Chile. His conelusions were based on 
studies he made during his residence in Chile. 
9. P. Justo Bottignoli, Gramética razonada de 
la lengua guarani (Montevideo, 1940), 10. 

10. Bianchetti, op. cit., 19. 

11. There is some difference of opinion as to 
which consonants can be considered true 
Guaran{ consonants. However, there appears to 


be general agreement concerning the following: 
b, c, (or k), ch (like French ch), g, jh (aspirate 
h), m, mb (strongly explosive b), n, fi, p, r, 8, t, 
y (before vowels, pronounced as in Spanish). 
12. Manuel Ortiz Guerrero wrote in both lan- 
guages, although his frame naturally rests on 
his poetry written in Spanish. 

13. Cf. Morinigo, op. cit., 28. 

14. The acento agudo predominates generally 
in the languages spoken in lowland regions, 
while the acento grave is characteristic of lan- 
guages spoken in the mountainous areas. Cf. 
Bianchetti, op. cit., 17. 

15. The literal meaning of ra-y is ‘‘son.”’ 











CAVIEDES, JOSE HERNANDEZ, AND THE ‘UNDER DOG’: 
A PARALLELISM 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Until the present century Spanish 
American letters have offered few in- 
stances of social protest in behalf of the 
underprivileged and exploited elements 
forming so large a majority of the semi- 
feudal society of the Hispanic New World. 
A long-standing, aristocratic concept of 
literature has hindered the acceptance of 
the down-trodden masses, living out their 
days in misery and squalor, as suitable 
material for the talent of literary artists, 
and these wretched multitudes have re- 
mained in the background of most Span- 
ish American creative expression if, in- 
deed, they appeared in it at all. Occa- 
sionally, as in the earlier manifestations 
of so-called Indianism, primitive types 
were idealized in poetic settings, but for 
the most part tie poor and humble were 
kept off the premises of polite literature. 
There were, of course, exceptions to this 
convention in the nineteenth century and 
before, the most conspicuous being, per- 
haps, the great poem of the gauchos, 
Martin Fierro. Reacting to the political 
circumstances—and also against the 
canons of ‘good literature’—of his time, 
José Hernandez (1834-1886) (1), its au- 
thor, created in the personality of his un- 
fortunate protagonist an inspired allegory 
of the outcast element of the Argentine 
pampas, the gaucho, an unwitting victim 
of his country’s transition from a pastoral 
to an agricultural economy. 

An earlier and less known instance of 
artistic concern for the underdog is offered 
by a Spanish-born satiric poet of vice- 
regal Peru, Juan del Valle y Caviedes 
(1652-1696?), who likewise rebelled at the 
even falser literary conventions of a 
warmed-over Gongorism. In much of his 
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verse he delighted in excoriating the pre- 
tentious hypocrites of upper class Lima, 
the blundering medical quacks, the sanc- 
timonious beatas, the pseudo-nobility, and 
pompous officialdom; occasionally, in 
compassionate lines, he voiced his sym- 
pathy for the poor and abject who en- 
dured the slights and neglect of a vain 
and parasitic aristocracy. In a brief poem, 
Privilegios del pobre, his theme, presented 
with more feeling than art, perhaps, is 
that no matter how the lowly and abused 
may act or think, they are contemptible 
in the eyes of the masters. In the few 
verses of this romance, and in a passage 
of similar length from Martin Fierro, both 
quoted below, there is a curious similarity 
of sentiment and even of the words spon- 
taneously used by these two poets of 
different lands of Spanish America and 
separated in time by nearly two centuries. 


CAVIEDES 
Privilegios del pobre 


El pobre es tonto, si calla; 
y si habla es un majadero; 
si sabe, es un hablador; 
y si afable, es embustero; 
si es cortés, entrometido; 
cuando no sufre, soberbio; 
cobarde, cuando es humilde; 
y loco cuando es resuelto; 
si valiente, es temerario; 
presumido, si es discreto; 
adulador, si obedece; 
y si se excusa, grosero; 
si pretende, es atrevido; 
si merece, es sin aprecio; 
su nobleza es nada vista, 
y su gala, sin aseo; 
si trabaja, es codicioso, 
y por el contrario extremo 
un perdido, si descansa.. . 
iMiren si son privilegios! (2) 
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Jos&£ HERNANDEZ 
Martin Fierro 


Le llaman ‘gaucho mamao’ 

si lo pillan divertido, 

y que es mal entretenido 

si en un baile lo sorprienden; 
hace mal si se defiende 

y si no, se ve .. . fundido. 

El nada gana en la paz 
y es el primero en la guerra; 
no le perdonan si yerra, 
que no saben perdonar, 
porque el gaucho en esta tierra 
sélo sirve pa votar. 

Para él son los calabozos, 
para él las duras prisiones; 
en su boca no hay razones 
aunque la razén le sobre; 
que son campanas de palo 
las razones de los pobres. 


Si uno aguanta, es gaucho bruto: 


si no aguanta, es gaucho malo. 
iDéle azote, déle palo 

porque es lo que él necesita! 
De todo el que nacié gaucho 
ésta es la suerte maldita (3). 


NOTES 


1. For an exhaustive analysis of the back- 
ground of Hernandez and his work, see Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada, Muerte y transfiguracién de 
Martin Fierro. Coleccién Tierra Firme, 43, 44. 
Mexico, Fondo de Cultura, 1948; 2 vols., par- 
ticularly vol. 1, “‘Las figuras,’”’ passim. 

2. Rubén Vargas Ugarte (ed.), Obras de Juan 
del Valle y Caviedes. Cldsicos peruanos, Lima, 
1947, 1, 211. 

3. Martin Fierro (La ida), canto viii, verses 
1343-1348; 1367-1384. Text from edition of 
Martinez Estrada, op. cit., 1, xxiii; E. Herman 
Hespelt and others, An Anthology of Spanish 
American Literature, New York, 1946; 2 vols., 
gives text with notes on gaucho expressions 
used in this passage (1, 354-355). 











A LEGAL REVIVAL OF PUNDONOR IN 
SPANISH LOUISIANA 


RaymMonD R. MacCurpy, Jr. 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


On November 25, 1769, General Ale- 
jandro O’Reilly, the second Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, issued a proclamation 
setting forth the laws for the government 
of the province (1). These laws consti- 
tuted an abstract of the multitudinous 
laws in effect at that time in Spain and 
the Indies, but they were principally 
drawn from the following codes: the Fuero 
Real, the Fuero Juzgo, the Siete Partidas, 
the Nueva Recopilacién de Castilla, and 
the Recopilacién de las Indias (2). 

Article 6, Section 5 of O’Reilly’s ordi- 
nance stipulated: “La muger casada que 
adultere y el adiltero sean entregados al 
marido para que haga de ellos lo que 
quiera, con tal que no pueda matar al 
uno sin matar al otro” (3). This harsh 
law was taken from Book 8, Section 20, 
Law 1 of the Nueva Recopilacién de Cas- 
tilla (4), which first appeared in 1567 (5), 
and, which, despite its rather early date, 
continued to be one of the principal codes 
for legislative law in Spain as late as 1803 
(6). 

Does the inclusion of this law in 
O’Reilly’s ordinance signify that it was 
being literally observed in Spain in the 
1760’s? Before seeking to answer this 
question, it might be well to review briefly 
social practices in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries relating to conjugal 
honor and the vengeance accorded and 
taken by wronged husbands. Despite the 
legal codification of conjugal honor that 
we have seen in the Nueva Recopilacién 
de Castilla, debate continues to be waged 
as to how much of the concept of honor 
was pure convention and how much was 
actually put into practice by the people 
of the time. 

Américo Castro, in his article ‘“Obser- 


vaciones acerca del concepto del honor” 
(7), maintains that the concept of honor 
found in the comedia of the Golden Age 
reflects rather faithfully social practices 
of the time, and that the type of vengeance 
called for by the Louisiana law was com- 
monly practiced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, although it appears 
that only wronged husbands of the lower 
classes availed themselves of the law, 
while husbands of the upper class, as in 
the comedia, preferred to seek vengeance 
with the utmost secrecy (8). Galo Saén- 
chez supports the contentions of Castro 
by citing applications of the law on adul- 
tery, including one extreme case in which 
the husband was condemned to death 
for taking vengeance upon the adulterer 
while permitting his wife to go unpun- 
ished (9). 

On the other hand, Professor Fichter, 
in the introduction to his edition of Lope 
de Vega’s El castigo del discreto, holds 
that there was probably great discrepancy 
between the concept of honor as exempli- 
fied in the comedia and the practices of 
everyday life: 


I should not want to be understood as main- 
taining that the conception of honor codified 
and ever effective in the theatre had no place 
in the life of the people, nor do I cavil at the 
question raised by Professor Castro, who says: 
‘“‘And from what we know of the history of 
Spanish civilization in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are we not justified in formulating the 
hypothesis that the importance given by the 
comedia to honor (‘fama’) could be explained 
by referring to the social conditions themselves 
of that century?’’ The accepted ideas of 
morality and honor were undoubtedly in- 
fluential in shaping social conventions. But 
there must have been a wide gap between the 
manner of acting upon those ideas in everyday 
life and the undeviating course such action 
took upon the stage. . . . If, finally, I reject the 
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theatre as an accurate mirror of social custom, 
in spite of the apparent contradiction of my 
viewpoint in the accounts of travelers, news- 
letters and other documents of the time, it is 
because I believe the cases of vengeance re- 
ported by them bore the same relation to 
actuality that similar reports of crime do today 
—they were widely circulated for the every 
reason that they were exceptional and provoca- 
tive of sensation (10). 


I am inclined to agree with the views 
of Professor Fichter; but if any question 
remains as to the actual observance of 
the laws on conjugal honor in the seven- 
teenth century, there is little room for 
doubt as to their fate in the eighteenth 
century. Galo Sénchez has pointed out 
the relaxation of punishment for adultery 
in the following passage: 


En el siglo xv11I se suavizé6 esta costumbre. 
Alvarez Posadilla, en sus Comentarios a las 
leyes de Toro, figura un didlogo entre un 
abogado y un escribano, en que aquél contesta 
las preguntas que le hace éste relativas a la 
interpretacién de las leyes de Toro. Y al tratar 
de 81, que ordena la vigencia del Fuero Real 
por lo que se refiere al castigo del adulterio, 
pregunta el escribano: ‘‘¢Pero hoy (1796) esta 
en prdctica esta ley de Toro?’’ Y responde el 
abogado: ‘‘Si que est4, y asi, segin el marido 
pide, se les aplica la pena, y regularmente por 
el tiempo de la voluntad de los maridos: el no 
verse la pena de muerte es porque los maridos 
se contentan, regularmente, con una re- 
clusién”’ (11). 


On the other hand, the fact that 
O’Reilly and his two legal aides, José 
Urrustia and Felix de Rey, saw fit to in- 
clude the law on adultery in their very 
short abstract which includes only twenty 
laws relating to criminal offenses and pun- 
ishment seems to indicate that they deemed 
it rather important and consistent with 
the practices in Spain at that time; how- 
ever, the subsequent fate of the law fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the most convincing evi- 
dence that such practice no longer 
enjoyed universal acceptance in eight- 
eenth-century Spain. After the termina- 
tion of O’Reilly’s governorship, King 
Charles III submitted on January 28, 
1771, to the Consejo de las Indias for its 
review all acts adopted by O’Reilly’s ad- 


ministration (12). The Consejo approved 
all acts except this particular law, and 
recommended: ‘Se considere como sus- 
penso y no escrito el articulo 6, ...el 
cual causé bastante repugnancia al tiempo 
de leerse’’ (13). 

It would be idle to speculate on all 
possible implications of the Consejo’s 
sharp rejection, but suffice it to say that 
the Consejo felt the same revulsion toward 
the barbaric provisions of this anachro- 
nistic law that Cervantes evinced (14) 
over a century and a half before and re- 
fused to grant it legal sanction in Louisi- 
ana notwithstanding the fact that the 
law still existed in the legal codes of 
Spain. An examination of the judicial 
records of Spanish Louisiana reveals that 
no case of adultery was brought to court 
during the short life of the law, thus it 
was never applied or put to test (15). 


NOTES 


1. Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (4th 
ed., 4 vols., New Orleans, 1903), 111, 8. 

2. Louisiana Legal Archives, 1, A Republication 
of the Projet of the Civil Code of Louisiana of 
1825 (New Orleans, 1937), lii-liv. 

3. Quoted by Gayarré, op. cit., 38. A transla- 
tion of this law and O’Reilly’s ordinance in its 
entirety is found in B. F. French, Historical 
Memoirs of Louisiana (5 vols., New York, 
1853), v, 269-285. 

4. Gayarré, op. cit., 39; and Galo Sdénchez, 
“Datos juridicos acerca de la venganza del 
honor,”’ Revista de filologia espafiola, tv (1917), 
293. As Sénchez indicates, Law 3 from the same 
source stipulated the same penalty in the case 
of adultery committed by betrothed women; 
however, O’Reilly saw fit to limit the punish- 
ment to married women and their accomplices. 
5. Gustavus Schmidt, The Civil Law of Spain 
and Mezico (New Orleans, 1831), 88. 

6. John H. Tucker, Jr., “Source Books of 
Louisiana Law: Part m1—Spanish Laws,” 
Tulane Law Review, vir (1934), 399-400. 

7. In the Revista de filologta espafiola, 111 (1916), 
1-50, 357-386. 

8. Ibid., 7, 39, 49. 

9. Op. cit., 295. 

10. Lope de Vega, El castigo del discreto, ed. 
by William L. Fichter (New York, 1925), 56-57. 
11. Op. cit., 295. 

12. Gayarré, op. cit., 38. 

13. Ibid., 39. 
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14. In Persiles y Sigismunda (Book 111, Chap- 
ter vit), Periandro says to Ortel Banedre, 
who intends to avail himself of the provisions 
of this very law to punish his erring wife and 
her lover: “Qué pensdéis que os sucederdé 
cuando la justicia os entregue a vuestros enemi- 
gos, atados y rendidos, encima de un teatro 
ptblico, a la vista de infinitas gentes, y a vos 
blandiendo el cuchillo encima del cadalso, 


amenazando el segarles las gargantas, como si 
pudiera su sangre limpiar, como vos decfs, 
vuestra honra?”’ 

15. ‘‘Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of 
Louisiana (August 18, 1769-May 24, 1771),” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, v1 (1923), 145- 
163, 311-340, 513-538, 683-714; vir (1924), 
144-186, 524-546, 706-735; virr (1924), 149-187; 
vi11 (1925), 308-335. 























FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA* 


Leticia 8. TAYLOR 
Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky 


To understand a writer’s work, one 
must know and understand his back- 
ground. Garcia Lorca’s parents were farm- 
ers and he was born in a village near 
Granada, that legendary city of contrast- 
ing gayety and melancholy, a city of 
which Alfredo de la Guardia says, “En 
el jibilo hay siempre un fondo de melan- 
colia y en la tristeza un latido natural de 
resignacion, de légica aceptacién del fata- 
lismo” (1). Perhaps the idiosyncrasy of 
the people is a product, too, of the con- 
trast in the land itself: a shower of light 
and life down in the plains; the eternal 
snows of the Sierra Nevada above. The 
land speaks to the senses and to the soul, 
to life and to death. 

Garcia Lorca was born and raised in 
this environment. How much it influenced 
his life and work is plainly seen by study- 
ing both; in the prologue to his Libro de 
Poemas he speaks of his “‘passionate child- 
hood, running almost naked through the 
meadows and plains against a background 
of mountains.” His poems have the flavor 
of earth. 

From the farmers, the bullfighters, and 
the gypsies of Granada came his accent, 
both energetic and sweet, and much of 
his philosophy. 

Shortly after the first World War, he 
found a new interest in the working people 
of Madrid, an interest so absorbing that 
he abandoned his formal studies and de- 
voted himself to reading and writing about 
the common people that he knew. 

He believed in the theater as a medium 
for reaching the people. He thought that, 
because of its great power over the audi- 
ence, ‘“‘puede contribuir a afirmar su sensi- 





* A revision of a paper read at the University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 
Lexington, Kentucky, in April, 1948. 


bilidad, aclarar sus ideas y elevarse moral 
e intelectualmente” (2). He organized a 
small traveling company that spread not 
only the folklore of his country, but the 
classics as well, and he presented the 
Pasos of Lope de Rueda, entremeses from 
Cervantes, and plays of Lope de Vega 
and Juan del Encina. 

In his early youth, Garcia Lorca be- 
lieved in the goodness of human nature 
and life in general. Alfredo de la Guardia 
says that “la tragedia de Garcia Lorca 
se produce cuando advierte bajo el en- 
cantamiento de esa milsica, de esa 
leyenda, de esa poesia, la terrible certi- 
dumbre de una vida cruel, de una sociedad 
egoista con exceso. Entonces se le hiela 
el corazén y se expresa con acentos de 
rebeldia. Es solamente un rel4mpago de 
indignacién, que no tarda en convertirse 
en luz de piedad” (3). f 

His poems, which are mostly lyrical, 
and of course subjective, are full of pity 
and sadness. Pity and sadness for human- 
ity. His visit to New York completed his 
full awakening to the miseries of man. 
He came to New York in the midst of 
the depression and was shocked by its 
poverty and racial discrimination. The 
injustice of man toward man in “this 
chaos of opulence and misery”’ filled him 
with the same kind of pity and sadness 
that he had in Spain for his ill-treated 
gypsies. He was not concerned with the 
political and social machinery in itself, 
but with the effects of this machinery 
(4). He took no action against the evils 
of society except to expose them sensi- 
tively and poignantly. 

Garcia Lorca cries with the weak, the 
suffering, the underprivileged. He is a 
humanitarian and dreams of a perfect 
state of things. Even if he writes in a 
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surrealist style at times, and is considered 
a ‘modern’ poet, he belongs to the roman- 
tic and utopian poets of all times. His 
dream of social justice can be traced to 
the same fountain where Shelley, Byron, 
and Keats drank. 


y rompan las prisiones del aceite y la mdsica 
porque queremos el pan nuestro de cada dia (5). 


Shelley says, “Can man be free if 
woman be a slave?” And Lorca says, 
“Es que no tiene derecho una pobre 
mujer a respirar con libertad?” (6) And, 
“Ese es el defecto de las mujeres decentes 
de estas tierras. | No hablar! No hablamos 
y tenemos que hablar”’ (7). 

How intensely he charges the words 
when he writes of Negroes and Jews: 


lAy, Harlem! iAy Harlem! iAy, Harlem! 

No hay angustia comparable a tus rojos 
oprimidos, 

A tu sangre estremecida dentro del eclipse 
oscuro (8). 

Tres mil judfos lloraban en el espanto de las 
galerias (9). 


Y otro una lluvia nocturna cargada de 
cadenas (10). 


In “Danza de la Muerte,” a social 
poem about New York, he speaks of 
starving children: 


De la esfinge a la caja de caudales hay un hilo 
tenso 

que atraviesa el corazén de todos los nifios 
pobres 


and of the clash between capital and 
labor: 


entre huracanes de oro y gemidos de obreros 
parados 

que aullardn, noche oscura, por tu tiempo sin 
luces 


and he blames the selfish, cold, cruel men: 
“son los otros, los borrachos de plata, los 
hombres frios.”’ 

In “Ode to Walt Whitman” he writes 
as if there were no hope for humanity: 
“Y la vida no es noble, ni buena, ni 
sagrada.”’ And “‘Duerme, no queda nada,”’ 


which recalls Matthew Arnold’s Dover 
Beach: 


... for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 


Arturo Barea says, “His New York 
poems seem to hide only one overwhelm- 
ing vision under the thicket of disjointed 
words and half-formed images: that of 
avenging death which would destroy the 
cruel, lifeless, killing city” (11). 

The three essential themes in Garcia 
Lorca are Death, Moon, and Horse. We 
find endless repetitions of these themes 
in Cancionero Gitano, Poeta en Nueva 
York, Poemas del Cante Jondo; in fact, 
these three themes are the core of his 
work. 


En la luna negra, 

jun grito! y el cuerno 

largo de la hoguera. 

Caballito negro 

¢Dénde llevas tu jinete muerto?... 


Death is not represented by Garcia 
Lorca as it was in the Middle Ages; on 
the contrary, she is, according to La Guar- _ 
dia, represented as “una mujer tragica y “ 
hermosa, que llega para enloquecerlo, ar- 
rebatarlo, aniquilarlo en su fuego de amor, 
para siempre”’ (12). 

There are many poems of Lorca that 
have the word death in their titles: Danza 
de la Muerte, Muerte, Paisaje con dos 
tumbas y un perro asirio, La Cogida y la 
Muerte, Lamentacién de la Muerte, La 
luna y la muerte, Muerte de Antofiito el 
Camborio. 

In the poetry of Garcia Lorca, death 
usually comes violently; it is the drama 
of love, hate, and jealousy. The gypsies 
favorite weapon, the knife, is the instru- 
ment of death. 


El pufial 

entra en el corazén 
como la reja del arado 
en el yermo (13). 
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Por todas partes 
yo 

veo el pufial 

en el corazén (14). 


Muerto se quedé en la calle 
con un pufial en el pecho. 
No lo conocfa nadie (15). 


This theme merges with that of the 
Moon and the Horse. 


En la luna negra 
de los bandoleros 
cantan las espuelas (16). 
Por el llano, por el viento, 
jaca negra, luna roja. 
La muerte me est4 mirando 
desde las torres de Cérdoba (17). 


iAy qué camino tan largo! 

iAy mi jaca valerosa! 

iAy que la muerte me espera, 
antes de llegar a Cérdoba! (18) 


In his dramatic works, Death is always 
present. In Yerma, one of his best known 
plays here in America, the mother who 
can not give life gives death; in Dona 
Rosita la Soltera, death comes to the soul 
as the result of lost hopes for fulfillment 
of love; in El Amor de Don Perlimplin 
con Belisa en el Jardin, death is Don 
Perlimplin’s realization that his youth is 
gone; in Bodas de Sangre, death is the 
failure of the characters to cope with 
Fate. 

Garcia Lorca, who according to Pablo 
Neruda was “un rel4mpago fisico, una 
energia en continua rapidez, una alegria, 
un resplandor” (19), a man who carried 
gypsy castanets in his soul, used the words 
blood, pain, fate throughout his work. His 
colors are always sombre; gray and black 
predominate. 

And as if he had a presentiment of his 
own violent death, he says, 


La navaja, la navaja. .. Malditas sean todas 
y el bribén que las inventé . . . Y las escopetas 
y las pistolas y el cuchillo mds pequefio y hasta 
las azadas y los bieldos de la era . . . Todo lo 
que puede cortar el cuerpo de un hombre. Un 
hombre hermoso, con su flor en la boca, que 
sale a la vifias o va a sus olivos propios porque 
son de él, heredados, y ese hombre no vuelve 


...€Y¥ es justo y puede ser que una cosa 
pequefia como una pistola o una navaja pueda 
acabar con un hombre que es un toro? ... Una 
fuente que corre un minuto y a nosotras nos ha 
costado afios . . . (20). 


Of course, this is also an open rebellion 
against war and the injustices involved. 
He foresaw that he would be a victim of 
man’s injustice to man. Some very sensi- 
tive natures have curious premonitions of 
their deaths. 

Soldiers, instruments of his death, wor- 
ried Garcia Lorca. In “Romance de la 
Guardia Civil,”’ he writes: 


Los caballos negros son. 
Las herraduras son negras. 
Sobre las capas relucen 
manchas de tinta y de cera. 
Tienen, por eso no lloran, 
de plomo las calaveras. 
Con el alma de charol 
vienen por la carretera. 
Jorobados y nocturnos 

por donde animan ordenan 
silencios de goma oscura 

y miedos de fina arena (21). 


In 1936, shortly after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, fascist soldiers came one 
night, a sombre black and gray night, 
made the poet walk by the road out to the 
open fields, and there, where he was born, 
where he had loved Nature, where he 
had dreamed of an ideal world, they mur- 
dered him. 
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TREASURE SEEKING—A PATTERN OF 
HISPANIC CULTURE? 


ALFRED ADLER 
Central Michigan College; Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Under the impetus of classroom discus- 
sions in high schools and colleges, I ar- 
rived at a few generalizations which I 
wish to share with my colleagues in the 
field of Hispanic culture. The formula- 
tions are, of course, controversial and 
based on insufficient evidence to be sub- 
stantial. It is my hope, nevertheless, that 
this brief study may be of help to those 
educators who believe that classroom 
work has its own contributions to make 
to an understanding for the rhythms and 
the social purposes—constructive and 
otherwise—of the world’s culture pat- 
terns. 

The very narrow base for the discus- 
sions were those narratives dealing with 
“treasure seeking” and “treasure find- 
ing’: Tesoros y leyendas de tesoros (1), 

Joche oscura en Lima (2), and El tesoro 
de Gaston (3). The interest of the first 
story consisted not only in its romantic 
glow, but much more in the rather quaint 
matter of factness with which the hidden 
treasures are discussed: these treasures 
exist, some of them have been discovered, 
some others may be. Noche oscura tells 
about the portrait of a beautiful lady with 
a rose in her hair. The rose is a secret 
code, the camouflage setting for a map. 
The map points to a treasure spot. The 
treasure exists! In El tesoro de Gastén, 
Emilia Pardo Bazén tells another story 
about a treasure hidden, claimed, and 
found: a young Spanish nobleman on the 
verge of bankruptcy is advised to dig for 
a treasure, ‘his’ treasure buried inside the 
rocky grounds of his ramshackle solar. 
The story is told with much realism, but 
again, there is this quaint mixture of 
romantic daydreaming and hard-headed 
realism. There is nothing more realistic 
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for Gastén to do than to dig for ‘his’ 
family treasure. He finds it; the treasure 
exists! 

The matter seemed important enough 
to attempt a comparison between Ameri- 
can and Hispanic attitudes toward suc- 
cess. The American idea of success: to 
start ‘from scratch’, to work oneself up to 
a higher standard of living, something 
bigger and better than one has ever had 
before. The Hispanic way seemed to point 
towards recapturing one’s very old and 
very own, materially and spiritually. 
Somehow the underlying, subconscious as- 
sumption seemed to be that there was a 
treasure somewhere—one’s own. If you 
found it, it had happened by chance, 
chance or no chance, you had still hit 
upon what was most palpably yours. If 
you did not find it, your duty (your 
destiny, almost) was to maintain the 
claim; fantastic as it might sound, the 
claim was just. People around you would 
not be convinced, they would say the 
claim was quixotic. You would hold on 
to your quixotic, yes—but eminently dig- 
nified—faith in your claim. Hold on, the 
Spaniard seemed to say, because you are 
a realist. Should you find the tesoro— 
well, be humble about it, for it was not 
you who hit upon it; be proud that it 
took more than you yourself to find your 
own. Should you not find it, however, be 
proud and don’t think that you might 
better have spent your time on some- 
thing more valid than trying to find your 
own. Be humble, too, for you could not 
expect to find it without powers greater 
than your own. 

How should one account for the 
puzzling mixture of wishful claiming and 
realism justified by facts? Two early ex- 
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periences of the Spanish people in Europe 
seem to have been decisive in shaping the 
Hispanic attitude later on both in Spain 
and in Latin America: the Reconquista of 
Arab-occupied Spanish land and the work 
of the Conquistadores in Spanish America 
(4). 

Arab Spain was a treasure, yet the 
Christians in the North could claim it 
most inalienably as their own. It was a 
sacred duty to recapture it from the in- 
fidels. In the light of the effort needed 
to reconquer the supremely resourceful 
South, the claim may have sounded fan- 
tastic, yet the Thousand-and-One-Night 
fairy-tale treasure did go back to its 
‘rightful’ stewards. It looked so new, so 
foreign, yet it was so ancient and so much 
their own. 

A very similar experience took place 
in the times of Cortés and Pizarro. The 
New World was conceived as a place 
somewhere between the Biblical Eden and 
the classical Golden Age. Perplexingly 
new (since it had to be discovered), it 
was still, to the Spaniards, something old, 
something essentially their own and only 
now recaptured: the faintly classical Para- 
dise Lost of the Catholic Renaissance and 
the Counter-Reformation. The treasures 
of Mexico and Peru were very material; 
they constituted a real source of national 
income; they were also very spiritual, for 
they could be used to build the victorious 
fleet at Lepanto and the beaten, but In- 
vincible Armada. 

One might almost speak of a ‘tesoro- 
complex’ when referring to the behavior 
pattern characterized by more or less sub- 
conscious digging for a treasure of some 
kind. There seem to be various levels of 
abstractions, points of view from which 
the tesoro-complex has become manifest. 
Take the notorious traditionalism in 
Spanish literature of the Renaissance and 
the Siglo de Oro. Quite modern, and, at 
the same time, quite mediaeval! This is 
the conclusion of Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
with regard to Don Quixote, the Roman- 
cero, and the Spanish stage of the Golden 


Age (4). The Spanish way of tackling a 
new literary problem seems to be to hit 
upon the rediscovery of the golden treas- 
ure of earlier centuries and to use the old 
covenant for a new dispensation. It is 
quite significant to note here that the 
mediaeval Spanish epic poetry itself is, 
while undeniably romantic, much more 
real historically than the epic literature 
of most other nations (5). 

Ramén Menéndez Pidal’s generaliza- 
tions on Spanish literature have been sur- 
prisingly corroborated by Gerald Brenan’s 
analysis of The Spanish Labyrinth in the 
fields of socio-economics and politics, es- 
pecially as neither Menéndez Pidal nor 
Brenan has used the other’s material (6). 

If ever an effort was made to disregard 
constituted, traditional authority and to 
break with the past, that effort, one could 
pardonably think, sprang from Spanish 
Anarchism. The  anarcho-syndicalist 
F. N. A. 8. (Federacién Nacional de Agri- 
cultores Espafioles), founded at Cérdoba 
in April, 1913, was organized in local 
syndicates which met regularly to discuss 
local affairs (7). This sounds very much 
like a radical break with the forms of 
community life to be expected in a noto- 
riously backward country. But, we may 
ask, what was the original inspiration for 
this break? 


What one was witnessing (in the anarcho- 
syndicalist setup) was really the rebirth of the 
municipality of the early Middle Ages, before 
the intrusion of the nobles, the rich burghers 
and the King had robbed it of its democratic 
quality. This is not the only occasion on which 
we shall have to note that Spanish Anarchism 
... Seeks to recreate the past (8). 


The Catalonian fishermen’s community 
of Port de la Selva is a co-operative in 
every sense of the word, so much so that 
it has been taken for a creation of the 
Anarchists. That, however, is not so. The 
constitution of Port de la Selva was set 
up in 1929, just before the Republic came 
in, by the co-operative movement founded 
in the 1860’s by the Fourierist, Fernando 
Garrido. Amazingly, these co-operatives 
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have fitted into the Spanish scene. For 
Port de la Selva is one of the old fisher- 
men’s communes of Catalonia, which have 
existed from time immemorial. Cadaques, 
a few miles away, is shown by contem- 
porary documents to have been organized 
in a similar manner early in the sixteenth 
century. 

When the military rising took place in 1936, 
every village in the anarchist districts of Spain 
threw off its municipality and began to govern 
itself through its syndicate. ... This system 
was not a sudden invention. . . . The only thing 
to cause surprise was the ease and spontaneity 
with which these syndicates appeared and the 
deep satisfaction they gave to the small 
peasants and laborers. The whole thing worked 
as naturally as though the village had never 
managed its affairs in any other way (9). 


Somehow these villages have hit upon 
the tesoro of their very own way of life. 
Surprisingly new, and yet surprisingly 
old; surprisingly utopian, and yet sur- 
prisingly practical; startlingly outlandish 
(as Bakunin’s anarchism was in Spain) 
and yet most intimately their own, the 
syndicate and committee of 1936 were in 
all respects identical with the consejo 
abierto and cabildo of mediaeval Spanish 
communes. 

This tesoro of democratic community 
life is not perhaps explored in a deliberate, 
conscious, methodical way; it is hit upon, 
and instinctively, with rapturous convic- 
tion, is claimed as one’s very own. 

The treasure seeking is like a basic 
theme in the dynamism of Spanish cul- 
ture. There is perhaps not much that’s 
good or bad in a theme; it depends on the 
purposes for which it is used. Spanish 
Anarchism, with all its terrible limita- 
tions, has been honestly—if more or less 
subconsciously—endeavoring to put the 
treasure of early democratic communal 
methods to a good use: the solution of 
Spain’s central and most difficult prob- 
lem, the Agrarian Question. It is danger- 
ously easy, however, to confound two 
ways of doing things: using the past to 
help the present, and using the past to 
crush and smother the present. 


Unfortunately it is quite evident that 
this confusion has repeatedly taken place 
in Spanish history. The Carlists, the party 
of the Apostélicos with their demands to 
restore the Inquisition in the nineteenth 
century, were certainly the group most 
diametrically opposed to the Anarchists. 
The Carlists may be said to have used 
the past to keep the present from devel- 
oping. And yet, Carlism and Anarchism 
have been confused with each other! 
What has been done at Port de la Selva 
in Anarchist surroundings had also been 
done at Ansé where the atmosphere was 
Carlist. 

The Carlists had nothing to do with 
Anarchism, of course, but they were an- 
archists in the sense that they opposed 
capitalist liberalism of the school of 
thought of Adam Smith, whose economic 
theories were imported into Spain through 
the influence of Jovellanos in the Cadiz 
Cortes of 1810-1814. The liberals planned 
to revitalize Spanish economy by throw- 
ing onto the open market all the land that 
would become available through the sale 
of common lands and, later, of Church 
property. Mendiz&bal (1835) expressed 
this policy in the form of a law, hoping 
to force his countrymen to create wealth 
by exchange, commerce, and speculation. 
The Carlists (that is, some of the feudal 
overlords and sections of the property- 
owning Church) were opposed to the lib- 
eralism of the capitalist entrepreneurs. 
They hoped to nurse along their prestige 
by maintaining in the traditional loose 
way their sovereign control over the vil- 
lages; and this control could be better 
maintained if the villages followed the 
traditional, communal, co-operative prac- 
tices and were not atomized into inde- 
pendent economic units developed and 
exploited by independent owners not sub- 
ject to control by the feudal overlords. So 
it came about that Carlism, as well as 
Anarchism, stood for pre-capitalistic, 
communal, co-operative practices, and the 
two schools of thought could be confused 
in that both seemed to propose the iden- 
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tical old method for the solution of a 
modern problem. But it is dangerously 
easy to disregard their basic difference in 
purpose. Whereas Spanish Anarchism 
tried to use the past (not knowing per- 
haps that it was the past!) to realize the 
aspirations of the present, Carlism was 
determined, for the benefit and the pres- 
tige of the few, to impose its own past so 
that there should be no present for any- 
body but itself (10). 

Thus, like any other cultural pattern, 
the Spanish pattern of treasure seeking 
and finding is in itself neither progressive 
nor reactionary ; it all depends on the pur- 
poses for which a pattern is activated. 

The culture pattern which we have 
tried to describe by the term ‘treasure 
seeking’ has now been followed up on two 
levels of abstraction: in the fields of lit- 
erary and of socio-economic development. 
The instinctive, magnetic, almost hallu- 
cinatory character of this complex be- 
comes very evident also in the philosoph- 
ical speculation of Miguel de Unamuno. 
His sentimiento tragico de la vida is all in 
the unquenchable longing for personal, 
individual immortality, the desire to be 
immortal as one’s own unique self, to re- 
capture one’s own unique self, recapture 
and perpetuate it for all eternity! Not 
somebody else’s self but one’s own unique 


self, the treasure, the only one that mat- 
ters, the unique, one’s very own treasure 
which one keeps on recapturing and 
claiming with an imperturbable (if per- 
haps an irrational) faith. And perhaps it 
is this sentimiento trégico that represents 
the structure of the tesoro-complex in all 
its essential components: its fantastic, al- 
most visionary, dynamism which may be 
employed for constructive as well as de- 
structive purposes. The self may be a 
very petty, selfish self, it may be the self 
of a legitimist aristocrat, the self of a 
Spaniard imbued with provincial region- 
alism, the self of a stern Castilian cen- 
tralizer; as it may be the self of a man 
whose unique self embraces mankind. 
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A SURVEY OF CUBAN COSTUMBRISMO 


Roperta Day Corsitr 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky 


Costumbrismo became a movement in 
Cuba about 1830. At least one writer 
(1), however, finds a forerunner in Ven- 
tura Pascual Ferrer, who published in 
1798 a series of eight letters in Un viagero 
universal (2), a periodical of Madrid. His 
purpose was to correct some erroneous 
statements respecting his country made 
by the editor of the paper, Pedro Estala. 
Ferrer was a Cuban who, after successive 
training for the law, for holy orders, and 
for literature, went to Spain and joined 
the American company of the guard corps 
of Charles IV. Stationed at the Escorial, 
he devoted his spare time to reading, 
and it was here that he found and under- 
took to correct Estala’s mistakes about 
his native land. In 1800, he founded in 
Cuba El Regafién, a review of customs, 
literature, and art. After his return to 
Madrid he founded El Regafién General 
in 1812, and eighteen years later, in part- 
nership with his son, he renewed his ef- 
forts in Havana in El Nuevo Regafién (3). 
Some direct results of Ferrer’s early work 
can be seen in various articles of costum- 
bres signed by the poet, Manuel Zequeira, 
as El Observador in the Papel Periddico 
de la Habana, and in anonymous articles 
in El Criticén de la Habana, of which four 
issues appeared in 1804. 

The surge of costumbrismo in the thir- 
ties was not only an artistic expression, 
but also an effort, in the words of Eme- 
terio S. Santovenia (4), to open new roads 
to the society of that day and of the 
future. Cirilio Villaverde, very much in 
earnest about the betterment of Cuban 
literature, wrote in 1847, when José Maria 
de C4rdenas y Rodriguez was publishing 
the first collection of his articles: “It was 
time .. . that such a book was published 
and printed. For ten or twelve years po- 
etry has been the only field for honors in 
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the narrow field of our literature” (5). He 
decried the indifference of the newspapers 
to anything resembling literature, accus- 
ing authors as well as the public of caring 
only about business and diversions. His 
remedy, suggested and applied, was to 
get the attention of the public by setting 
forth things peculiarly Cuban (6). He pro- 
posed making the novel of manners the 
auxiliary of history and has left his Cecilia 
Valdés in fulfilment. Manuel de la Cruz 
said of this book: “In order to know the 
political, moral, and social status of Cuban 
society in the period from 1812 to 1831 it 
is necessary to read carefully the book of 
Sefior Villaverde,” deploring at the same 
time that such pictures would be sought 
in vain among the anemic works of the 
historians (7). José Antonio Valdés’s His- 
toria de la Isla de Cuba y en especial de 
la Habana (8) contains descriptions of 
churches, hospitals, convents, orphanages, 
the lottery, and the postal service of Ha- 
vana. 

It is unnecessary to recount the story 
of Villaverde’s Cecilia Valdés (9). Only an 
author of fixed purpose or immense in- 
terest in his subject could have continued 
such a task to the end. The first part, 230 
pages, was written in 1839. For the next 
forty years the author devoted his time 
to teaching and to the question of na- 
tional independence. He was arrested for 
his part in an attempt at revolt, con- 
demned to ten years in prison and later 
to execution, but succeeded in escaping 
in a charcoal schooner to Apalachicola, 
Florida. For nine years he wrote, edited 
papers and taught in New York, New 
Orleans, and Philadelphia. In 1858 he 
returned to Cuba under an amnesty. The 
second part of the book, 168 pages, picks 
up the story as if no interruption had 
taken place and with no variation in style. 
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His is not the elegant language of José 
Maria de CArdenas or the poetic prose 
of Anselmo Sudérez. He has a purpose to 
accomplish and at a rather laboring pace 
he holds himself to it. There is not a trace 
of humor in the whole book, no com- 
plaints, no morals to be taught. He has 
pictured the epoch in almost every class 
of society in the capital and in the coun- 
try; his is a photographic, not an artistic 
picture. 

Another novel, Dos amores, appeared 
serially in El Faro Industrial between 
1842 and 1848 (10). It isa far less worthy 
effort, being a mixture of romanticism 
and realism, but the descriptions of life 
in the barrio of Havana make an interest- 
ing supplement to his picture of a decade 
earlier. 

El Guajiro (11) is a short novel of rural 
life in 1827 in Pinar del Rio, the native 
province of Villaverde. So little have some 
of the habits and pastimes changed, or so 
understanding were his observations, that 
in places it might be descriptions of mod- 
ern life. This was translated into French, 
and another brief novel of his, La joven de 
la flecha de oro (12), was put into German. 

At the same time that Villaverde was 
writing Cecilia Valdés, Anselmo Sudrez y 
Romero was finishing his Francisco, an 
antislavery novel conceived with the same 
purpose as Uncle Tom’s Cabin (13). After 
Cecilia Valdés it is the longest and best 
example of Cuban costumbrismo. Unfortu- 
nately the strict censorship of the press by 
the Spanish colonial government denied 
Francisco to the public until 1880, thereby 
cancelling its effectiveness as a social 
weapon, but as a picture of Cuban rural 
manners, especially those of the sugar 
plantation, it has no rival. 

Besides his novels Suarez wrote costum- 
brista articles, some of which appeared in 
1859 in Coleccién de articulos(14), a vol- 
ume whose polished style is a striking 
contrast to that of Francisco, written 
twenty years before. 

In 1841 there was published in the city 
of Camagiiey a novel of costumbres of that 


province entitled La Feria de la Caridad 
(15). The author was José Ramén Betan- 
court, a nephew of Gaspar Betancourt 
Cisneros, “El Lugarefio,” a greatly es- 
teemed Cuban patriot of whom the 
nephew has drawn in his book some inti- 
mate pictures. The story is built around a 
notorious bandit, Juan Fernandez, called 
El Rubio, executed by Captain General 
Tacén. The descriptions of the fair, the 
dances, the gambling, and other popular 
amusements constitute the costumbrismo 
of the novel. 

José Victoriano Betancourt holds a 
place of honor among the four or five 
greatest Cuban local color writers. His 
festive and very popular articles of cos- 
tumbres appeared between 1829 and 1847 
in La Cartera Cubana, La Siempreviva, 
and several other literary publications. 
After more than half a century, a small 
volume of them was published in 1941 
(16). His best article is, perhaps, ‘‘Los 
curros del manglar,’’ which pictures a 
social group that Villaverde described in 
Cecilia Valdés—free Cuban-born Negroes 
who lived in the swamps that bordered 
the harbor outside the wall of Havana. 
Their reputation as assassins made them 
much feared by the white people. In con- 
trast to Villaverde’s objective treatment 
of the subject, Betancourt relates his own 
experiences at a “triple wake” among the 
curros. There is a personal touch in all of 
Betancourt’s writings that makes the 
reader feel like the guest of honor. His 
originality and wit are a constant source 
of surprise and pleasure. 

In the work of Luis Victoriano, son of 
José Victoriano Betancourt, a strong 
moral purpose is evident. At times, under 
cover of humor, he is sharply satiric; at 
other times he cries out boldly like a 
prophet against the evils of society. In 
the articles ‘La Habana de 1810 a 1840,” 
“Una rumba,” “El baile,” and “Baile de 
mAscaras,”’ he thunders against the mania 
for diversion in general and the dance in 
particular, to the exclusion of more edify- 
ing pastimes. 
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The fifth of the five great costumbristas 
is José Maria de Cardenas y Rodriguez, 
who signed himself anagrammatically 
Jeremtas Docaransa. La Ilustracién Es- 
patiola y Americana called him the Me- 
sonero Romanos of Cuba (17), and Villa- 
verde considered him the complement of 
Sudrez: “Between the two they have 
made the most complete and finished 
picture of the physical and moral con- 
dition of a country which was ever traced 
by the pen of any writer” (18). 

The difference in the points of view of 
Cardenas and Suarez is striking. The lat- 
ter pictured the beauty of Cuba, the love 
of her children for her, and all that is 
good, attributing the bad, seemingly, to 
those who were not truly Cuban in spirit. 
C4rdenas, on the other hand, chose “‘the 
ungrateful task of describing and observ- 
ing customs in order to criticize the bad 
and extol the good,....a dangerous 
enough task, the one most given to en- 
mities and vexations’” (19). Cardenas’s 
satire is not personal, however; it is di- 
rected toward customs and not toward 
people. It has more of the humorous irony 
of Cervantes than of the wounding acri- 
mony of Larra (20). 

The language which Cardenas uses is 
not that of the other writers of costumbres. 
Except for his subject matter, he might 
be taken for a Spanish writer because his 
articles lack the cubanismos that lend color 
to those of the others. His choice of sub- 
jects reminds one of the ten cuadros of 
José Jacinto Milanés in “El mirén 
cubano” (21), dramatic dialogues built 
around the character El Mirén, who goes 
about observing and advising. Milanés 
and Sudrez were at one in their purpose 
and endeavor to reform, Milanés in po- 
etry and Su4rez in prose. 

The writings of Cardenas appeared in 
seven magazines, including El Faro In- 
dustrial, which he helped to edit. Among 
his best-known articles are “El adminis- 
trador de un ingenio,”’ “‘Colocar al nifio,” 
“Educado fuera’, and “Un titulo.” In 
1852 appeared Los cubanos pintados por 


st mismos (22), a collection of thirty-nine 
articles by some of the best costumbristas, 
including C4rdenas, José Victoriano Be- 
tancourt, Manuel Costales, and Manuel 
Zequeira. 

Narciso Valor y Fe, whose name was 
Juan Francisco Valerio, wrote articles for 
El Siglo between 1862 and 1865, and in 
the latter year his Cuadros sociales was 
printed, with a second edition in 1876 (23). 
Its fifty articles are strictly Havanese and 
include the ever-present criticism of the 
wake. Valerio’s satire is keen and his 
humor sparkling. His style is a closer ap- 
proach to the informal essays of today 
than those of any other costumbrista. In 
1868 he wrote a one-act play, ‘Perro 
huevero aunque le quemen el hocico,’’ 
which is a cuadro de costumbres. Like prac- 
tically every other writer of his day, he 
founded a review, El Alacrdn, besides 
contributing to four others (24). 

Another contributor to El Siglo was 
Francisco de Paula Gelabert, whose arti- 
cles were similar to those of Valerio in 
subject matter and vocabulary. Both au- 
thors dealt with customs of the capital 
and both wrote much in the dialect of the 
common people. Gelabert’s criticisms, a 
little more gentle than Valerio’s, were di- 
rected more at classes than at individuals. 
Gelabert edited and contributed to vari- 
ous papers. He wrote a novel of costum- 
bres, Un secreto y un secretario, and in 
1875 published his volume of Cuadros de 
costumbres cubanas (25). 

Two other writers who deserve men- 
tion in this field are José Quintin Suzarte 
and Antonio Bachiller y Morales. The 
former was a disciple of José Victoriano 
Betancourt and Domingo Delmonte. Be- 
tancourt, Suzarte, Bachiller, and Manuel 
Costales founded the literary review La 
Siempreviva in 1838. Bachiller was a 
public-spirited lawyer and teacher. Su- 
zarte, like Costales, did more for litera- 
ture as a publisher than as a writer. They 
all wrote occasional costumbrista articles. 
In 1881 Bachiller y Morales wrote the 
introduction to Tipos y costumbres de la 
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Isla de Cuba por los mejores autores de este 
género (26), to which he contributed four 
articles. Other contributors were Costales, 
Cardenas, Gelabert, Valerio, Suzarte, 
José Victoriano Betancourt, Milian, and 
Garcia de la Huerta. This volume re- 
sembles in every detail Los cubanos pinta- 
dos por st mismos. 

Mention of two more writers of the 
latter part of the century will end the list. 
Manuel de la Cruz (1861-1898), known as 
Juan Sincero, Bonifacio Sancho or Juan 
de las Gudsimas, wrote two short novels, 
El guardiero and La hija del montero; his 
other works are critical, philosophical, or 
historical. The first of the novels contains 
some colorful descriptions of eastern Cuba 
and of a type of old Negro found only on a 
sugar plantation of the island (27). 

In like manner the novels of Jestis 
Castellanos, at one time president of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters in Havana, 
contain some pictures that are peculiarly 
Cuban. La manigua sentimental is a story 
of a revolutionary soldier in the monte 
during a campaign. Such a novel could 
be set only in Cuba and the name is allur- 
ing, but as one reads on, always feeling 
that he is on the verge of finding one of 
the charming descriptions of Cuban rural 
manners and scenes, his disappointment 
grows, and toward the end of the book 
both plot and description lose their color 
and originality. 

Before 1875 costumbrismo was losing its 
momentum. That the género had been 
able to hold sway as it did for nearly half 
a century is explainable only through the 
fact that humankind is always willing to 
talk and hear about itself. The reflection 
of a face grown old, however, no longer 
brings joy to its possessor. 
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BERCEO: “MILAGROS DE NUESTRA SENORA” (ASPECTOS 
DE SU ESTILO) 


José FERRER 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rto Piedras, Puerto Rico 


1. Claves esenciales: 


Sabemos de D. Gonzalo de Berceo, 
que nacié a fines del siglo x11, y que to- 
davia, mediado el siglo x1m, en 1264, se 
cita en un testamento. Educado en San 
Mill4n de la Cogolla, pertenecié luego 
a esta abadia. El “‘poeta castellano mas 
antiguo de nombre conocido,” segtin 
se le llama en las retéricas, escribié obras 
clasificadas en tres grupos: las vidas de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, San Millan de 
la Cogolla, Santa Oria; poemas de tema 
religioso vario, como El sacrificio de la 
misa 0 El martirio de San Lorenzo, y 
tres cantos a la Virgen, constitufdos por 
los Loores, el Duelo de la Virgen y los 
Miraclos, objeto éste de nuestro breve y 
fragmentado comentario. 

Berceo cultiva el mester de clerecia, es 
decir, el “tetraéstofo monorrimo acon- 
sonantado de catorce sflabas.” Su pri- 
mitivismo, su tonalidad f{ntima, espon- 
tanea, su “delicioso alejandrino. .. .de 
alas,” que decia Rubén Darfo, lo acercan 
a la sensibilidad de nuestro tiempo. 
Un poeta contempordneo de la mds pura 
tradicién artistica, Antonio Machado, 
caracteriza el acento y el ritmo de este 
lirico, diciendo: “Su verso es dulce y 
grave; mondtonas hileras—de chopos 
invernales, en donde nada brilla;—ren- 
glones como surcos en pardas sementeras 
—lejos, las montafias azules de Castilla.” 


2. Voz del poeta: 


Berceo es un poeta. Invoca a Jestis. 
Sefior, dice, ‘en cuia mano iazen los 
mares e el viento.” No sabremos definir 
qué es la poesia, si es llama o gracia 
angélica. (““¢Qué voy a decir yo de la 
poesia? ¢Qué voy a decir de esas nubes, 
de ese cielo? Mirar, mirar, mirarlas. . .” 


escribe Garcia Lorca.) Pero al imaginar- 
nos que en la mano del Maestro yacen las 
azules aguas marinas y la voz y la rdfaga 
del viento, sabemos que entramos a un 
orbe de bellezas poéticas. 

Berceo es también artista del verso al 
hablar, temprano en la evolucién de 
la lengua, acerca de “‘sabor de milagro,”’ 
al decir que Maria es granada “‘que de 
granos de gracia est& toda calcada,”’ 
o al ver la bella transformacién de unas 
almas en palomas muy blancas y seguir 
sus vuelos sobre el azul del cielo—imagen 
visual de color y movimiento—en El 
ndufrago salvado: 


Vidieron palonbiellas essir de so la mar, 

Mas blancas que las nieves contral cielo volar: 
Credien que eran almas que quiere Dios levar 
Al sancto paraiso, un glorioso lograr. 


Y lo es al negarse a escribir con sentido 
realista, escuetamente, “los diablos huye- 
ron” para apuntar con sentido estético: 
‘“‘Derramd4ronse todos como una niebla.”’ 
A veces, leyendo a Berceo, hemos evo- 
cado, por asociacién de ideas, a otros 
poetas. El ritmo de este verso, “Era 
el mar mds quedo, iazie mas espacioso”’ 
trae el recuerdo del Romance de Abend- 
mar: “Estaba la mar en calma/la luna 
estaba crecida.” 

La entrada al prado-parafso invita a 
releer las dos tiltimas estrofas de la 
Vida retirada de Fray Luis de Leén. 
Y esta linea de Berceo, ‘‘Ca lo que Dios 
non quiere nunqua puede seer,’ ¢éno 
es un heraldo de la afirmacién que hard 
centurias mds tarde, en sus melancé- 
licas Coplas, sintesis de estoicismo y 
cristianismo, el poeta de la Corte de 
Juan II, Jorge Manrique, ‘Que querer 
hombre vivir/cuando Dios quiere que 
muera/Es locura.” 
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3. El miisico: 


Los Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora revelan 
en Berceo una conciencia amante de la 
musica. Berceo justifica a veces la idea 
de Valle-Incl4n de que la esencia del 
verbo en poetas y santos es el milagro 
musical. Gran parte del vocabulario 
anuncia ese amor por la mds inmaterial 
de las artes, aquélla transformada por 
Camilo Mauclair en una casi-religién, la 
musica. 

Berceo utiliza los sustantivos, aves, 
sonos, Organos, canto, punto (melodia 
principal en un conjunto armonioso de 
voces simultdneas) y quinta (dirfamos sol 
re la mi) en escalas ascendentes. Hay 
referencias a intérpretes e instrumentos: 
organista, violero, rotero, giga, salterio. 
Algunos verbos indican esa estimacién por 
la musica: doblaban, por transportaban; 
al mover las aves. Adjetivos hay que 
presagian lo lfrico: modulados, acordados, 
temprados. Grupos de palabras: claro 
vocero, sones acordados. Véanse estos 
versos: 


Yaziendo a la sombra perdi todos cuidados, 
Odi sonos de aves dulces e modulados: 

Nunqua udieron omnes organos mds temprados, 
Nin que formar pudiessen sones mds acordados. 


Unas tenien la quinta, e las otras doblavan, 
Otras tenien el punto, errar no las dexavan, 
Al posar, al mover todas se esperavan. 


Muchos ejemplos evidencian devocién 
por el arte que es tanto de Orfeo en la 
mitologia, como de Santa Cecilia en 
religidn, y de Beethoven en la historia 
moderna: 


E] rosennor que canta por fina maestria, 
Siquiere la calandria que faz gran melodia, 
Mucho canto meior el varon Ysaya, 

E los otros prophetas, onrrada compania. 


Cantaron los apostolos muedo mui natural, 
Confessores e martires facien bien otro tal, 
Las virgines siguieron la grand Madre caudal, 
Cantan delant della canto vien festival. 


4. Sobre la metdfora: 


Apunta Berceo que haber creado la 
fiesta de la Anunciacién de la Virgen en 


diciembre, cerca de las celebraciones 
navidefias, es haber asentado “buena 
vinna cerca de buen parral.” Un nifio 
judio que comulga con los cristianos es 
llamado “cordero sin lana.’”’ Maria des- 
ciende de su alta jerarquia celeste para 
compensar con el ‘“‘regno de mi Fijo,. . . . 
do se ceban los Angeles del buen candial 
trigo,’’ Marfa, que ‘“‘a los bonos da trigo, 
a los malos, avena.” 

éQué significa esto artisticamente? 
éQué implica? En este manojo de meté- 
foras esté el sentido de lo popular en 
Berceo, est4 la visién de lo campestre, 
su presencia. Berceo tiene cercano, para 
la alusién a una fiesta, el recuerdo emo- 
cionado de una vifia; para las festividades 
de Navidad, un parral. Mas tarde, al 
mencionarnos al nifio judio, viene a su 
fantasia la imagen del cordero. Luego 
los Angeles se ceban en un trigal, y la 
Virgen compensa, como en una estampa 
primaveral de campo después de las 
horas de vendimia, con avena. Es, 
repetimos, incorporar lo campestre, lo 
realista cotidiano al orbe poético. 

Pero donde aparece tal vez mas 
subrayada esa emocién de lo popular es 
en esta enumeraci6én de motivos naturales, 
con los cuales Berceo ha elogiado a la 
Virgen: “Es dicha vid, uva, almendra, 
malgranada,....olivo, cedro, bdlsamo, 
palma bien aiumada.”’ 

Simulténeamente este clérigo de San 
Millan irdé a la historia sagrada para al- 
gunas comparaciones significativas. Y 
Maria no sera ya entonces wa, cedro, 
almendra. Ser& esta vez honda con la 
cual David vencié al gigante, templo de 
Jesucristo. Sera luego estrella de los mares 
o fiilgida luz de amanecer, atalaya, 
fuente, trono del Rey Salomén. Los térmi- 
nos que sirven a Berceo para sus referen- 
cias poéticas nos han hecho pensar en las 
Letantas de la Santisima Virgen, joyel 
de imdgenes en que el alma devota eter- 
niz6 religiosidad, pureza y estetismo. 
Porque el alma de claridad ha buscado 
para las Letantas un lenguaje metaférico 
de auténtica belleza: Maria es vaso 
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espiritual, torre de David, torre de marfil, 
casa de oro, puerta del cielo, estrella de la 
mafiana...La luz blanca, los oros, la 
rosa, que esmaltan las lineas monorrimas 
del mester: 


La bendicta Virgen es estrella clamada, 
Estrella de los mares, guiona deseada, 

Es de los marineros, en las cuitas guardada, 
Ca cuando essa veden, es la nave guiada. 


Ser4 la Biblia el fondo sobre el cual 
florezcan otras muchas expresiones ar- 
tisticas. El romero de Santiago es otro 
Ldzaro. Porque el personaje Teéfilo 
degenera moralmente, aclara Berceo, que 
“cambidse en Cain el que fuera Abel.” 
Y una vez, queriendo decirse en el texto 
que se alcanz6é la gloria espiritual, la 
inmortalidad, leemos: “Ia vestides la 
palma de vuestra romerfa,” en lo cual 
queda el posible recuerdo de la fiesta de 
Pascua, celebrada con palmas, y la 
antigua imagen de la vida como pere- 
grinacién o jornada. (‘“Todos somos ro- 
meros que camino andamos,” reza otra 
de las coplas de Berceo.) 


5. Lengua popular y latina: 


El poeta de los Milagros de Nuestra 
Sefiora se refiere especificamente en su 
obra a la palabra. “Fueron a la eglesia 
cantando rica prosa,’”’ dice—prosa es 
aqui himno, segin Solalinde. Escuchamos 
“motes de alegria.’’ A ratos se describen 
los ecos como en el ejemplo: una “voz 
del cielo dolient et querellosa.”” Y en la 
leyenda La deuda pagada, el cristiano 
burgués al judio ‘“‘fabloli a sabor.” 
Esas referencias indican el interés que 
para Berceo tiene esa realidad psicoldégica, 
maravillosa, que es la palabra. 

Berceo incorpora a sus Milagros frases 
hechas o formas lingiiisticas tomadas de 
lo hablado. Es mas: refiriéndose una vez 
a un “abanico”’ escribié: 


Colgava delant ella un buen aventadero, 
En el seglar lenguaje dizenli moscadero: 
De alas de pavones le fizo el obrero, 

Luzie como estrellas semeiant de luzero. 


Seglar lenguaje. Es el castellano, el 
romance espafiol en sus primeros bal- 
buceos. A veces dentro de ese popu- 
larismo, Berceo confiesa no saber la voz 
exacta que desea. En El ndufrago salvado: 
“Cerca la maior nave traien otra pocaza/ 
Non sé si li dizien galea o pinaza.” 

A ese vocabulario seglar, el grupo de 
las frases hechas, pertenece parte del 
léxico utilizado aqui: cerca era de gallos, 
esto sé lo de plan, Madre de Jesu Cristo, 
que mamé leche mia. Sentimos que Berceo 
ha captado de la tradicién algunos 
conceptos, sintesis de la filosofia de ese 
pueblo que le dié parte de un modo de 
escribir. Ejemplos: “Que tal faze tal 
prenda, fuero es e iusticia,”’ “(Como qui 
en mal anda en mal a a caer” y “Masa 
grand diferencia de saver a cuidar.” 

La captacién de lo popular no implica 
olvido de la fuente esencial latina. 
Muchas palabra aisladas, frases y deri- 
vaciones latinas entran en la compo- 
sicién de los Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora. 
Expresiones directas: “Beati inmacu- 
lati,” como explica Solalinde, del salmo 
cxviu: suo corde toto, sanctas virtutes, 
post partum et in partu, in corrupta, per 
aquam e tte missa est. 

A esos ejemplos podrian sumarse otros 
multiples: virgines, laudes, palomba, ar- 
bores, miraculo, macula, la preposicién ad 
y la conjuncién et. Un léxico latino 
verdaderamente crecido. 


6. Lenguaje en formacion: 


La lengua estdé vacilante en estas 
manos de temblor lirico. Leyendo las na- 
rraciones asistimos a una etapa de un 
lenguaje en formacién. Porque Berceo 
escribe vevimos y vivimos, noch junto a 
nochi; en una misma pagina arcidiano y 
arcigno. La forma correspondiente a 


bendecida tiene las versiones benedicta, 
bendicta, bendicho, benetta. Tanto aparece 
visién como vission, valme como valame. 
La hora es de viesperas o de visperas. 
Es San o Sanct Peidro, Sant Laurent o 
Los titulos religiosos 


San Laurencio. 
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corresponden a bispo y obispo, abbattisa 
o abbadesa. Hay miraclos y miraculo. 


7. Palabras para una audiencia: 


Y Berceo escribe pensando en la 
audiencia que lo ha de escuchar. Se esta 
dirigiendo constantemente a una agru- 
pacién social real o invisible. La saluda. 
Sentimos, por un instante, la presencia 
fisica de ésta. La palabra es admonicién 
con sentido pedagégico o diddctico; a 
veces, sencilla invitacién a meditar. 
Otras, solicitud de permiso para iniciar 
una leyenda. El comienzo es altamente 
caracteristico: 


Amigos e vasallos de Dios omnipotent, 

Si vos me escuchassedes por vuestro consiment, 
Querria vos contar un buen aveniment: 
Terrédeslo en cabo por suefio verament. 


Insiste con esta técnica, haciendo a 
manera de llamados directos al hombre: 


Sennores e amigos, lo que dicho avemos, 
Palabra es oscura, esponerla queremos: 
Tolgamos la corteza, al meollo entremos, 
Prendamos lo de dentro, lo de fuera dessemos. 


8. Mesura y seleccién: 


Leyendo a Berceo percibimos, aparte 
de la anunciacién y la plenitud del sen- 
timiento religioso, de lo levemente sen- 
sual y dramdtico en muchas ocasiones, la 
voz de un esteta que tiene preocupacién 
por lo mesurado, y que cuando desea 
elogiar, acude precisamente a esas voces, 
indices de equilibrio. Por eso Maria es 
madre de tan gran mesura, Teéfilo era 
temprado, y un buen obispo sabie en 
todas cosas mesura bien catar. 

En cuanto al sentido de seleccién, 
recuérdese cOmo en su prado-paraiso no 
cantan aves torpes ni roncas, cémo no 
hay frutas azedas o podridas y qué 
cuidado tiene Berceo para utilizar en 
la arquitectura de sus cantos los ele- 
mentos mas esencialmente significativos, 
aquéllos que den al matiz mas revelador 
de lo que el poeta desea sefialar. 


9. Adjetivacién en “Los milagros:” 


Berceo se muestra muy 4gil en la 
utilizacién del adjetivo. Califica per- 
fectamente. En el texto hay gran canti- 
dad de diminutivos que revelan una fina 
sensibilidad. Muchos terminan en la 
forma iello, como maliellos, rathiello, 
filiello, brabiello, flaquiella, cosiella, poquie- 
llo (y poquilleio). Tenemos cristianiellos 
y seres maliellos; los mds jévenes son 
mancebiellos. Y la Virgen Maria serd 
la Madreziella de Jesis. Junto a esos 
podemos enumerar diminutivos con el 
sufijo uelo: ninnuello y fijuelo, romeruelo 
Oo peregrino. Todos aumentan el efecto 
de un mundo intimo, sentimental, de 
ternura en Berceo. 

Este tiene preferencia por aquellos 
calificativos, indices de dulzura—lo he- 
mos adelantado ya al hablar sobre el 
muisico que hay en el autor de los Loores. 
Podemos destacar entre las formas lin- 
giiisticas a que nos referimos: dulces 
voces; Jestis, dulz creatura; dulz mandado; 
cantos dulces; dulz vergel. 

Otro adjetivo constante en los Milagros 
de Nuestra Sefiora es preciso 0 preciosa, 
para describir la casulla, las coronas, la 
cAtedra, la procesién religiosa, el milagro, 
la virtud, y la Anunciacién. Esta voz 
preciosa sirve a Berceo tanto para aludir 
a un valor estético exterior, ornamental, 
como a otro interior, moral, de dimen- 
sién psicolégica. Lozano y angélica son 
otros dos adjetivos usados con mucha 
frecuencia. 

Los sensoriales dejan también su huella 
de belleza en las cuartetas monorrimas: 
folganza sabrosa, feria sabrosa, lugar 
cobdiciaduero. Fulgen cirios ardientes. 
Brilla el fuego bravamente encendido. 

Hay tenues notas cromiaticas de es- 
meralda y carmin. Verde es el poético 
prado que describe y que llama a veces 
pradal, y verde imaginamos la arboleda de 
Berceo. Roja es la cortina que adorna 
una escultura de la inmaculada Marfa. 
Y el negro, que no es color, sirve para 
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destacar lo negativo; asi una hora mala 
es un negro dia. 

Para nosotros tiene un fino humorismo 
el uso de la voz don aplicada a algunos 
nombres muy conocidos, como Adan. 
(“Si don Adam oviesse de tal fructo co- 
mido.””) Berceo invoca a Luzbel, lla- 
mando: Don falso traidor, Don falso ale- 
voso, y el miedo, con palabra vasca, 
Don Belbur. 

A propésito de alusiones geogrdficas, 
podemos sefialar que Berceo describe 
algunas ciudades. Toledo, dice, es magna, 
un famado logar. En La casulla de San 
Ildefonso suma “En Toledo la buena, 
essa villa real/Que iaze sobre Taio, essa 
agua cabdal.” 

El centro del mundo catélico europeo, 
la Roma medieval, es descrita como 
noble, como Maestra e sennora de toda 
cristiandad. Dir& de otros centros de 
cultura: Colonna, la rica cabeza de reg- 
nado; Piza, cibdat bien cabdalera—en 
puerto de mar iaze rica de grand manera. 

Se alude con palabras de las mds bajas 
connotaciones al Rey de los infiernos, 
& quien se menciona con los nombres de 
Belzebud, Satands y Diablo. Es cativa 
bestia. Un diablo es savidor, sotil et muy 
puntero—sabio, sutil y exacto. Otro es 
artero, astroso ministro del peccado, traidor 
palavrero. En el Romero de Santiago hace 
su aparicién antes de transformarse en 
Angel: 


El diablo antigo, siempre fo traidor 
Es de toda enemiga maestro sabidor, 
Semeia a las vezes angel del Criador, 
E es diablo finao de mal sosacador. 


Para nosotros tuvo interés encontrar 
en los Milagros de Nuestra Seftora ad- 
jetivos masculinos con sufijo en or, en 
concordancia con sustantivos femeninos. 
Es decir, una madre sembrador, a Santa 
Maria Egipciaca peccador, y unas aves 
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cantadores. No conociamos la forma pec- 
cadriz (Santa Magdalena, peccadriz sin 
mesura). 

Hay ejemplos multiples de sustantivos 
con un solo adjetivo, lo que no cons- 
tituye novedad: mi delicio, esti prado, 
umildosa cara, sancta vida, celestial sennor. 
Los adjetivos se posponen: alcalde dere- 
chero, miraclo grand, virgenes gloriosas, 
olor soveio. Estos son ejemplos de grupos 
de dos adjetivos: ploroso e quesado; 
muchos tales miraclos; fuentes claras 
corrientes; vida durable e lumnosa; verde 
e bien sencido. No son tan abundantes los 
tres calificativos para un nombre: prado 
fermoso, apuesto e temprado; credidlo el 
astroso, locco e desassado, y Don fol 
malastrugado, torpe e enloquecido. 

A veces la descripcién o calificacién se 
hace con perfecta dimetria, usando un 
adjetivo antepuesto y otro pospuesto: 
tot romeo cansado; pero tiene mas valor 
esta dualidad de adjetivos antepuestos 
y pospuestos simétricamente: sus sanctos 
miraclos grandes e principales, la tu 
potencia grande e marabillosa, los antt- 
guos miraclos preciosos e onrrados. 


10. Sintetizando: 


Hemos leido Los Milagros de Nuestra 
Sefora, poesia de gravedad, dulzura y 
tono religioso. Su autor revela en algunas 
cuartetas espontaneidad y lirismo. Berceo 
ama la miisica. Acude a lo popular-realista 
y a la Biblia para la creacién de las 
metdforas que dan belleza a sus versos 
monorrimos. Se preocupa por la maravilla 
de la palabra, que en él procede, en 
parte, de la fuente latina y del “‘lenguaje 
seglar,” el romance. La suya es lengua 
en formacién. Berceo escribe pensando 
en un ptiblico y tiene dominio del ad- 
jetivo que es huella de sensibilidad. 
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GUTIERRE TIBON: PROPHET IN MEXICO 


Louis NEsBIT 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


After a silence of some six hundred 
years the voice of a Tibén is heard once 
more, and this time in Mexico. Although 
born in Lombardy, this descendant of the 
medieval line of philosophers and trans- 
lators bears a name evocative of old Spain. 
Gutierre, like his forebears, is a linguist 
and philosopher whose chief obsession in 
life is the word, its mystic origin, its ro- 
mantic essence, its ultimate diffusion 
among the races of mankind. 

The ceremonies recently held in the 
ancient hall of the Universidad Michoa- 
eana de San Nicolfs de Hidalgo of 
Mexico, when the degree of Doctor Honoris 
Causa was conferred upon Gutierre Tibén, 
serve to highlight the career of one of the 
most interesting personalities in modern 
Mexico. Tibén began his career at the 
age of sixteen, selling portable typewriters 
first in his native Italy, later in several 
European countries. In 1936, he made a 
whirlwind tour of the United States and 
Canada and then flew to Mexico. After 
five days there, he returned to Europe 
with nostalvia for Mexico in his heart. 
Four years later, in July 1940, having 
arrived ‘‘nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita,” rich in experiences acquired in 
many countries, he settled down to begin 
a literary career in Mexico. 

Viaje a la India por el Aire (1944) is 
the record of a series of dialogues pre- 
sented in 1940 over the Mexican Radio 
Station XEW by Gutierre Tibén and Ri- 
cardo Lépez Méndez, Mexican poet and 
essayist. The twenty-six dialogues reveal 
a profound knowledge of Oriental lore, 
and the spontaneous wit that pervades 
the lines makes Tibén’s personal impres- 
sions of a trip through the Middle East of 
genuine pleasure and interest to the 
reader. 
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Fakirs and maharajas, Brahmins and 
pariahs, mystic Hindus, Buddhist monks, 
and Bengali millionaires pass in review in 
an exotic parade. Interspersed in these 
dialogues the reader will find interesting 
anecdotes about Tagore, Miss Slade, 
Gandhi, Benedetto Croce, and Axel 
Munthe, with philosophical observations 
on the Indian problem, the caste system, 
and the numerous points of contact be- 
tween the Orient, Spain, and Mexico. In- 
teresting is the account of his visit to the 
ancient synagogue of the Black Jews of 
Cochin on the coast of Malabar, who are 
said to be descended from the Ethiopian 
Jews, at one time subjects of the Queen 
of Sheba. 

Tibén’s principal work, Mézico, 1950, 
Un Pats en Futuro, published in 1942, re- 
flects his penetrative insight, his profound 
and encyclopedic erudition, his capacity 
to novelize and animate the drab statisti- 
cal material of the sociologist, historian, 
and politician. Although a newcomer to 
Mexico, Tibén has been quick to sense 
and to put his finger on the sore spots in 
the Mexican economy. If his scalpel cuts 
deep into the body politic, it is only be- 
cause of his passionate desire to hasten 
social, economic, and educational prog- 
ress in the land of his adoption. 

Tib6én’s penetrating observations on 
Mexico appear astounding to Teodoro 
Torres, the Mexican critic, particularly 
in the light of the author’s brief residence 
in the country. Not only has he captured 
the physical aspects of the landscape, 
with their peculiar customs, manners, and 
mode of life, but he has also apparently 
made a profound study of linguistics, psy- 
chology, and ethnology, areas of research 
which demand documentation and spe- 
cialized knowledge. Tibén is not only a 
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writer who can give wings to his words 
when touching on matters that are close 
to his heart; he is also capable of penetrat- 
ing into each one of them with a discern- 
ment that reflects the scientist and 
scholar. 

The multitude of facts and anecdotes 
contained in this work makes its reading 
not only entertaining but also highly in- 
formative. Tibén understands the psy- 
chology of the Mexican. He knows his 
weaknesses, strengths, and problems, and 
he sees clearly the path that must be 
followed for the sake of that aggrandize- 
ment to which all intelligent and patriotic 
Mexicans so eagerly aspire. Tibén con- 
siders Mexico’s gifts to the world, gifts 
that have enriched human life every- 
where, except perhaps in Mexico. With 
demagoguery giving way to education and 
new techniques, Tibén visualizes a 
‘México Feliz’ in 1950. Foremost is edu- 
cation, since poverty, malnutrition, lack 
of hygiene, alcoholism, race degeneration, 
and political corruption are more or less 
direct consequences of the lack of educa- 
tion. If Mexico moves forward it will be 
largely due to the adoption of new scien- 
tific techniques of mass education, govern- 
ment, propaganda, and social control. The 
campaign calls for unbounded faith, an 
indomitable will, perseverance and con- 
tinuity, and intelligent leadership on the 
part of genuine Mexican patriots, who 
will utilize fully all of Mexico’s natural 
resources. 

Every name, according to Benjamin 
Jarnés, whether the product of chance or 
that of a superior craftsman, is a master- 
piece, a peregrine or migratory cocktail, 
an extract of names, of essences, producing 
the flavor with which the total product 
is eventually endowed. In short, if we 
knew the affinity or kinship between all of 
them, we would know the history of the 
world at one stroke. What is literature if 
not just that: the perennial search for 
names? We write them, pronounce them, 
but are frequently completely ignorant of 
their meaning. We are ignorant of their 


essential inherent qualities, the mysteri- 
ous lives they lead, the histories to which 
they allude, the traditions they incor- 
porate. 

Gutierre Tibén’s América, Setenta siglos 
de la historia de un nombre (1945) is an 
exhaustive quest for roots, words, and 
names through which he concludes that 
América is “a masterpiece of chance” 
whose semantic interpretation, based on 
ancient roots, could be translated as “the 
land of industrious and powerful men.” 
As a semantic detective, he starts out 
with the currently accepted theory that 
the name America stems from Amérigo, 
the Italian cartographer who, by chance, 
gave his name to a continent. Amérigo is 
derived from the Gothic Amalrich and 
this is the name which Tibén pursues 
with relentless cheerfulness through two 
hundred pages of compressed text into its 
remotest genealogies, searching its se- 
mantic essence among Goths, Visigoths, 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, and Sanscrit, 
and not ceasing his investigation until 
he has discovered the significance of the 
roots M. R. A. And having stumbled 
upon the real significance of the name, 
Tibén, like Tiempo and Gerchunoff in 
Argentina, can no longer contain his en- 
thusiasm for his adopted fatherland and 
cries out: America! America! Melting-pot 
of races, cultures, and souls in a provident 
clime of human brotherhood! 

This novelized linguistic study in which 
a word is the chief character is well- 
documented, embellished with a multi- 
tude of historic personages, a wealth of 
anecdotes, linguistic curiosities, and an 
extraordinary array of facts. 

Tibén has made a specialty of the study 
of personal names. In the first two vol- 
umes of his Origen, Vida y Milagros de su 
Apellido (1946), the author reveals the 
romance inherent in many common pat- 
ronymics. He is especially interested in 
the origin of Spanish family names and in 
the retention of these names by the Jews 
exiled from Spain at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The steadfastness with 
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which these Sephardic Jews continued to 
speak Spanish and to think of Spain as 
their true home, during centuries of exile 
in Europe and the Near East, is touching 
evidence of their nostalgic love for the 
land of their ancestors. It does not sur- 
prise us, therefore, to find in Italy Daniel 
Fonseca, the hero of Venetian independ- 
ence, and the mathematician Enriques; 
in France, the illustrious lawyer Henri 
Torrés and the Minister Pierre Mendés- 
France; in England, the dramatist Al- 
fred Pinero and the novelist Grace Agui- 
lar. Samuel Gompers, born in London 
and first President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, descended from a family 
by the name of Gémez-Pérez. One of the 
glories of Holland is the philosopher Be- 
nito Spinoza, and a noted Russian poet 
is Isaac Loeb Peretz. 

Spanish and Portuguese family names 
abound in the Sephardic colonies in the 
Balkans and in Asia Minor. Their dif- 
fusion throughout the Middle East, India, 
and China is largely due to Portugal. 
There are Hindus in Goa, Senegalese in 
Colombo, Malayans in Singapore, Java- 
nese in Surabaya, Chinese in Macau who 
are called Sanches, Castro, Dias, Gomes, 
Fernandes. The same names are found 
among African Negroes of Mozambique, 
Angola, Guinea, and Cape Verde. 
Through the Spaniards, Castilian, 
Basque, and Catalonian family names be- 
came the patronymic of countless Filipi- 
nos. Tibén estimates that in the New 
World some 120,000,000 Americans bear 
definitely Iberian names. For Tibén each 
of these family names is an historic monu- 
ment, the product of centuries of develop- 
ment, and worthy of profound study. 

In his Divertimientos Lingiitsticos de 
Gog y Magog (Biblioteca de la Universidad 
Michoacana, Vol. 1, 1947) Tibén incor- 


porates a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Michoacan. With consider- 
able agility Tibén here covers a wide 
range of topics in the field of semantics, 
comparative philology, linguistic curiosi- 
ties, revealing a broad and profound 
knowledge of many European and Ori- 
ental languages. His fluent, animated, 
narrative style is a constant delight to the 
reader. Beginning with a cruel semantic 
dissection of muchachas, mozas, and 
pucelas, Tibén turns to a further analysis 
of his first love, the name América, and 
discusses the Good Neighbor Policy from 
a philological viewpoint. 

In the sparkling chapter entitled ““Con- 
federacién: Magia de cinco silabas,” con- 
sidered by R. T. House (Books Abroad, 
Winter 1946) as a “fascinating little his- 
torical study,” Tibén conjures up a pic- 
ture of a United States of Europe, a 
European Confederation based on the 
Swiss model, so eagerly sought today by 
an anguished humanity. Tib6n scrutinizes 
the etymology of such words as Mézico, 
cacao, chocolate, guajolote, huracdn, and 
dollar, and countless other linguistic curi- 
osities, with an interesting digression on 
Papiamento, which, like Pidgin and Ba- 
boo English, might perhaps serve as a 
basis for developing a new language com- 
mon to all peoples, perhaps a new step 
toward universal peace. 

To read Tibén is to know a man of 
astounding versatility and erudition, a 
worthy scion of Ibn Tibbon, and a dis- 
tinguished addition to Mexican literati. 
The Spanish teacher of the United States 
will find Tibén informative, instructive, 
and above all highly entertaining. After 
reading Divertimientos Lingiitsticos de Gog 
y Magog one knows that philology need 
not be dull, that it can be a vibrant, 
pulsating phenomenon synonymous with 
growth, with life itself. 
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TEACHING THE PRESENT INDICATIVE TENSE IN BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 


P. Car.o Ross, 8.J. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 


American students of Portuguese seem to 
have difficulty in learning and retaining the 
Portuguese present indicative tense of the 
various types of verbs. It may even happen 
that they completely divorce one type from 
another, without bothering to compare or 
contrast them. And then the difficulty be- 
comes even greater. In many cases in the 
past, the manner of presenting this tense has 
been seemingly responsible in part for the 
confusion in the mind of the student, since 
the various models and types of this tense 
have been scattered throughout our courses 
with little or no logical sequence, and the 
student does not associate or contrast one 
type with another, due to the mass of ex- 


words and the following irregular verbs are 
not considered: crer, dar, estar, haver, ir, ler, 
por, rir, ser, ter, ver, and vir. The phonetics 
are given in parentheses, and the stress is 
indicated before the stressed syllable. The 
phonetic symbols used and their English 
equivalents are as follows: 


(a) far (0) odor (®) unction 

(e) they (0) for (€) they nasalized 
(e) bet (u) boot (i) ether nasalized 
(i) emet (0G) water (6) odor nasalized 
C) yet (G) boot nasalized 


I. Endings. Add the following endings to the 
stem of the infinitive (namely, that part of 
the verb that remains after the infinitive end- 
ing has been taken away): 























ENDINGS 
. Singular Plural 
CONJUGATION | INFINITIVE STEM 
ENDING Person P 
ist 2nd 3rd ist 2nd 3rd 

I falar -ar fal- -O -as -a -amos -ais -am 

II bater -er bat- -O -e8 -e -emos -eis -em 

Ill partir -ir part- -O -€8 -e -imos -is -em 

















traneous matter that separates them. As a 
result in many cases, the student looks upon 
each succeeding model as an entirely new type, 
completely divorced from the preceding, and 
he proceeds to overtax his memory. 

It seems to me that it might be profitable 
to teach this tense and all its ramifications 
as one unit. Instead of separating the verbs 
into their respective conjugations, and these 
in turn into their various types within the 
conjugation, could we not teach the various 
conjugations simultaneously, and focus our 
attention on the stem vowel and its behavior 
in the various conjugations? I have used the 
method given below to good advantage. Un- 
less stated to the contrary, the rules given 
apply also to compounds of the verbs. Rare 


Note: E is dropped in the third person singular 
of verbs whose stem ends in Z, and also in 
the verb querer: fazer, faz: querer, quer. 
II. Stress. In the first, second, and third per- 
sons singular, and in the third person plural, 
the stress falls on the stem vowel (the vowel 
closest to the infinitive ending.) In the first 
and second persons plural, the stress falls on 
the ending. 
III. Orthography and phonology (shown in 
parentheses) of the stem vowel 
A. Single stem vowel 
1. Followed by a consonant 
a. M, N final in syllable, or NH close 
and nasalize a preceding vowel in 
all the persons and numbers: (%), 
(€), (i), (), (a): campar, lembrar, 
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limpar, comprar, cumprir; cantar, 
pensar, pintar, contar, juntar; cun- 
har. 


Note 1. When M or N are followed 
by another consonant the following 
verbs have I (i) in the first person 
singular only: mentir and sentir. 
Note 2. When M or N are not fol- 
lowed by another consonant, the 
stem vowels are either only slightly 
nasalized or else are pronounced 
orally. Both are heard: chamar, 
temer, limar, comer, rumar. 

But: (a) Prevenir is conjugated like 
verbs ending in -gredir: I (i), I (i), 
I (i), E (e), E @), I @. 

(b) O is also heard as open O (9) 
in all the stem-stressed forms of 
the first conjugation. E. g. tomar. 


(c) O is also heard as open O (0), 


in the second and third persons 
singular and in the third person 
plural of the second conjugation. 
E. g. comer. 

(d) Sumir has U (u), O (0), O (9), 
U (u), U (a), O (0). 


. Followed by a consonant not M, 


N, or NH 

(1) A, I, U remain unchanged in all 
the persons and numbers: (a), (i), 
(u): falar, ficar, lutar; bater, viver; 
partir, dirigir, conduzir. 

Note 1. The following verbs are 
pon in the first person singular 
only: caber, caibo; fazer, faco; saber, 
sei; trazer, trago; valer, valho; dizer, 


digo. 

Note 2. In the second and third 
persons singular, and in the third 
person plural, frigir has open E (e), 
and acudir, bulir, cuspir, escapulir, 
fugir, sacudir, and subir have open 
O (0). 

(2) E and O change as follows: 
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Note 1. Chegar and first-conjugation 
verbs having stem vowel E followed 
by CH, J, or LH have close E (e) in 
all the persons and numbers: fechar, 
desejar, aconselhar. Invejar, however, 
has open E (€) in the stem-stressed 
forms. 

Note 2. In the first person singular, 
perder has perco (€), querer has quero 
(€), and requerer has requiero (ei). 
Note 3. Denegrir and verbs ending 
in -gredir have I (i) in the stem- 
stressed forms: agredir, progredir, 


transgredir. 

Note 4. In the first person singular, 
medir has meco (€), and pedir has 
pego (©). 

Note 5. Moscar and sortir ‘to supply’ 
have U (u) in the stem-stressed 
forms. 

Note 6. In the first person singular, 
poder has posso (9). 

Note 7. Engolir has U (u), O (9), 
O (0), U (u), U (u), O (9). 


2. Followed immediately by the infini- 


tive megan 


a. -ear verbs (passear) change E to 


EI (ei) in the stem-stressed forms. 
Estrear, however, has EI (ei) in the 
stem-stressed forms. 


b. -tar verbs (copiar) retain the I 


throughout. However, ansiar, in- 
cendiar, odiar, and remediar have 
EI (et) in the stem-stressed forms. 
And mobiliar has mobilio, mobilias, 
mobtlia, mobiliamos, mobiliais, mo- 
biliam. 


. -oar verbs retain the O (0) through- 


out, and a circumflex accent is 
written over the stem vowel in the 


first person singular: voar, véo. 


d. -war verbs (apaziguar) retain the 


U (u) throughout. Aguar, apropin- 
quar, and minguar, however, are 





























I CON). II CON}. 111 CON}. 
— E fe) E re) 7 re) 

levar cortar meter correr ferir dormir 

Singular Ist e(e) 0(9) e(e) (0) i(i) u(u) 
” 2nd e(e) 0(9) e(e) 0(9) e(e) 0(9) 
3rd e(e) 0(9) e(e) 0(9) e(e) 0(9) 

Ist e(e) 0(0) e(e) o(0) e(e) 0(o) 

2nd e(e) 0(0) e(e) o(o) e(e) o(o) 

3rd e(e) 0(0) e(e) 0(9) e(e) 0(9) 
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stressed on the vowel preceding the 
stem vowel, in the first, second, 
and third persons singular, and in 
the third person plural: apropinquo, 
etc. 

e. -oer verbs (moer) have -do (‘o-u), 
-bis (ais), -6i (a1), -oemos (o’e-mus), 
-oeis (o’eis), -oem ('o-2i). 

f. -air verbs (atrair) have -aio (‘ai-u), 
-ais (ais), -at (ai), -aimos (a’i-mus), 
-ais (a’is), -aem (‘a-éi). 

g. -uir verbs (instruir) have -uo (‘u-u), 
-uis (uls), -ui (ui), -wimos (u’i-mus), 
-uis (u’is), -wem (‘u-@i). 

Note: Argiiir requires written ac- 
cents as follows: arguo, argiis, 
argui, argiiimos, argiiis, argiuem. 
B. Stem diphthong 
1. Followed by a consonant 

a. Rising diphthongs (those having 
the first element weak or semi- 
vocalic and the second element 
strong) (adiantar) retain the first 
element weak, and their second or 
strong element follows the rules for 
the particular vowel as given under 
IITA1. 

b. Falling diphthongs (those having 
the first element strong and the 
second element weak or semi- 
vocalic) (causar) retain the sound 
of the infinitive throughout: AI 
(al), EI (ei), OI (oi), UI (ui), AU 
(ati), EU (et), OU (oi) or (of) or 
(o). 

Note 1. Owvir has ouco in the first 
person singular. 


Note 2. The acute accent must be 
placed over stressed I and U which 
do not form a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel: 
satidar: satido, satidas, satida, sati- 
damos, saiidais, satidam 
proibir: protbo, protbes, _protbe, 
protbimos, proibis, protbem 
ajuizar: ajuizo, ajuizas, ajuiza, 
ajuizamos, ajuizais, ajui- 
zam 
Because Brazilians refuse to write 
the diaeresis, the student must 
learn the verbs whose vowels do 
not form a diphthong (hiatus) in 
the stem. 
2. Followed immediately by the infinitive 
ending -oiar verbs (apoiar) have OI 
(of) in the stem-stressed forms: -déio 
(‘oi-u), -étas (‘oi-as), -éta (‘ol-a), 
-otamos (ot’a-mus), -ovais (ol’ais), -diam 
(‘oi-@a). 
IV. Orthographic changes. In conjugating the 
present indicative tense, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve the sound of the stem conso- 
nant (namely, the last consonant closest to 
the infinitive ending). In order to do this, 
certain changes in the spelling of the stem 
consonant must be made in the first person 
singular. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in -cer, -ger, 
-guer, change C to (, G to J, and GU to G: 
conhecer, conheco; reger, rejo; erguer, ergo. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in -gir, -guir 
change G to J, and GU to G: erigir, erijo; 
seguir, sigo. 


USING RIDDLES IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


JosePH RAYMOND 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


Riddles, as a device to stimulate the prob- 
lem-solving instinct in students, are worth 
the language teacher’s consideration. Although 
it would be difficult to cite many philosophical 
or literary implications or to carry on a sus- 
tained conversation in handling most ex- 
amples, several pedagogical merits may be 
mentioned. The underlying challenge of the 
riddle tempts even the dull or reticent student 
to venture an answer. This type of student 


often feels less inhibited in his attempts to 
answer a riddle than in a more orthodox situa- 
tion. Riddles are appropriate in occasional 
formal groups, as well as in drill or oral prac- 
tice sections, perhaps serving momentarily to 
enliven a dull text or as a shot in the linguistic 
arm. 

An additional merit of many Hispanic 
riddles is that they rhyme, which provides, 
as in proverbs, a valuable learning crutch 
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for the student who strives to memorize the 
item, either because of enthusiasm or at the 
instructor’s prescription. 

It would be unrealistic to extol the virtues 
of this device without mentioning a few draw- 
backs. The challenge may be discouragingly 
great; the word-play may be too obscure, the 
problems too complex, for involved mental 
disentanglements and for confident, immediate 
verbal responses in a foreign language. They 
may be of interest to a very small minority, 
or only to the teacher. They are of little 
cultural or literary value as subjects of study. 
Most of these objections may be eliminated 
by proper selection. 

Some pointers as to the technique of pre- 
senting riddles in classes are: (1) Always pre- 
sent them orally, urging students to rely upon 
oral comprehension. Resort to the blackboard 
only if the problem cannot be conveyed orally. 
(2) Wherever possible, present them in con- 
junction with the text, either by way of foot- 
notes or in an a propésito manner. They may 
be presented at the beginning or the end of 
the session. They should not occupy more than 
about five minutes of any class. (3) Their 
novelty should not be destroyed by too fre- 
quent use. One during occasional classes, 
presented casually, is sufficient. (4) The in- 
structor should always strive to avoid dismiss- 
ing incorrect answers in a summary manner. 
So long as the student attempts to arrive at 
a solution, his effort is laudable. Effort alone 
is, of course, not enough, but it illustrates 
the proper student attitude. The instructor 
may drop a hint in the following fashion. 
Suppose the riddle he has just given to the 
class is 


Vengo de padres cantores 
aunque yo no soy cantor. 
Tengo los hébitos blancos 
y amarillo el corazén. 


At first there is a general blank expression 
in response to the problem. It may be repeated 
orally with perhaps an elucidation in Spanish 
as to the meaning of words which may not 
be known to all the class. In this case, “habi- 
tos,” a deceptive cognate, may serve to 
despistar some students. If the blanket blank- 
ness continues, the instructor may suggest: 
“Es una cosa que se come,” at which minds 
are focussed upon foods. A student, without 
much deliberation, may propose: “é Frijoles?” 
which may make the instructor wince im- 


perceptibly, but he will answer: “Pues, .. . es 
cierto que se comen los frijoles. Pero faltan 
todavia tres requisitos: los padres cantores, 
los haébitos blancos, y el corazén amarillo. 
Si no fuera por estas tres cosas, su respuesta 
seria correcta.” 

Finally another student exclaims: “iYa lo 
sé! iEs la lechuga!” which sounds like a wild 
guess but is nevertheless uninhibited oral 
Spanish and worth some commendation: 
“Casi, casi, mi hijito. Parece que lo ha pen- 
sado bien: se usa la lechuga como comestible, 
y tal vez sea amarillo el corazén, pero siento 
mucho advertirle que no viene la lechuga de 
padres cantores, que yo sepa.” An astute 
student gets on the beam, reasoning to him- 
self along these lines: “‘Se come ... se come 

. viene de padres cantores . corazén 
amarillo ... exterior (los hdbitos) blanco ... 
pues si ... ieso es! iEs un huevo!” which is 
correct. The instructor beams approvingly 
upon the student. The entire process has 
required no more than three minutes from 
regular activities and has provided a pleasant 
surcease from the conventional materials. 

If the riddle bears conversational fruit, 
students should be encouraged to present 
original examples from time to time, thus 
developing their individual initiatives. 

In short, a logical attitude toward this 
device is to create with it an atmosphere of 
uninhibited eagerness where students feel a 
desire to respond to the problems presented. 
This seems to be about as sensible as having 
students learn or respond to asinine statements 
such as “Papa has an apple and Daisy has 
an ear of corn.” It is only through active 
participation that one may hope to achieve 
one of the goals for foreign language studies, 
oral proficiency. 

The following riddles and puzzles may cheer 
a dull moment or at least serve to stimulate 
the scalp in a salubrious fashion. Solutions 
are given at the end. I hope that teachers 
who know other riddles will send them to me 
so that I may collect material for another 
list to be published later. 


(1) ¢Qué cosa tan maravillosa 

que el que la hace no la goza. 

El que la ve no la desea, 

y el que no la ve se aprovecha de ella? 
(2) Morir picada es mi suerte; 

nazco debajo del suelo; 

ld4grimas causo al mds fuerte 

sin causarle desconsuelo. 
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(3) Una cajita chiquita 
blanquita como la sal. 
Todos la saben abrir 
pero nadie la sabe cerrar. 

(4) Para andar sirvo; 
correr sin mi ninguno pudiera. 
Me muestra el hombre dondequiera 
y me esconde la mujer. 

En las ricas me has de ver 
vestida de seda fina. 
Tengo barriga y espina 
pero no brazos y cabeza, 
siendo mi fin una pieza 
con que la gente camina. 

(5) Tengo cara pero sin cabeza. 
Tengo manos pero ningunos pies. 
Puedo decirles, pero no hablar. 
Puedo andar, pero no correr. 

(6) €Qué seré, que el que lo hace lo vende, 
El que lo compra no lo usa, 

El que lo usa no lo ve? 

(7) €Qué ave vuela sin tripas y sin corazén, 
que a los vivos da consolacién 
y a los muertos salvacién? 

(8) ¢Cudntas estrellas hay en el cielo? 

(9) ‘‘Algo’”’ tengo por nombre 
y ‘“‘don”’ por apellido. 

(10) Un viejo con doce hijos, 
cada hijo con treinta nifios, 

a veces blancos, a veces negros. 

(11) Siempre quietas; 

Siempre inquietas; 
Durmiendo de dia; 
De noche despiertas. 

(12) Si los amarras, 
se van; 

y si los sueltas, 
se quedan. 

(13) Una vieja muy loca 
que en la barriga 
tiene la boca. 

(14) Mientras que estoy preso, existo; 
Si me ponen en libertad, muero. 

(15) Es una red bien tejida 
Cuyos nudos no se ven 
Y dura toda la vida; 

En esta red de pescar 
Unos claman por salir 
Y otros claman por entrar. 

(16) Mi primera, negacién, 

Mi segunda, consonante, 
El articulo a tres, 
Y el todo muy interesante. 

(17) Dos son tres y tres son cuatro; 
Siete son cinco, uno es tres; 
También diez y ocho son nueve 
Y diez y nueve son diez. 

(18) Chiquita como un ratén 
Y guarda la casa como un leédn. 

(19) Me hallo en los escritorios, 

En las casas de comercio; 


Todos los ojos me miran 

Para ver lo que contengo. 

Mi vida est4 limitada; 

Mis dias estén contados; 

Y el dia que voy a morir 

Ya se sabe de antemano. 
(20) 2Qué animal anda con una pata? 
(21) ¢Qué hay en el centro de Paris? 
(22) El arquedlogo que dijo que habia hallado 
una moneda de plata con la inscripcién: ‘640 
antes de J.C.”’ era un embustero o un bromista. 
¢Por qué? 
(23) En un cajén hay diez calcetines blancos y 
diez negros. Si Ud. mete la mano en el cajén 
en la oscuridad ¢cudl es el némero minimo de 
calcetines que debe sacar antes de estar seguro 
de tener un par que sean iguales? 
(24) ¢Qué diferencia hay entre un banquero, 
un ladrén, un carnicero y una mujer? 
(25) Si el médico le receta a Ud. tres pildoras 
para tomar una cada media hora écudénto 
tiempo le durardfn? 
(26) Un hombre que pesa cien kilos y sus dos 
hijos, cada uno de los cuales pesa cincuenta, 
tienen que cruzar un rio en una lancha que 
sélo puede llevar cien kilogramos. ¢Cémo lo 
haraén? 
(27) En medio de dos filas de marfil esté una 
culebra roja que es la madre del mentir. éQué 
es? 
(28) €Qué es lo que se ve en un segundo, una 
semana, un mes y un siglo, pero no aparece en 
un minuto, una hora, un dia y un afio? 
(29) Yo soy tres veces tan viejo como lo era 
hace treinta afios. Qué edad tengo? 
(30) 2En dénde se pone una mano y no se la 
puede tocar con la otra? 
(31) ¢Puede Ud. brincar mds alto que una pared 
de diez metros de alto? 
(32) Si tres gatos matan tres ratas en tres 
minutos écudnto tiempo necesitardn cien gatos 
para matar cien ratas? 
(33) Tengo una tia que tiene una hermana, y 
ésta no es mi tia. ¢Quién es? 
(34) De dia esté Ilena de carne y con la boca 
cerrada; de noche esté llena de aire y con la 
boca abierta. €Qué cosa es? 
(35) Oro no es. Plato no es. j Adiviname lo que 
es! 
(36) Yo naci con calentura. Me azotaron como 
a un macho y tengo la cabeza dura. 
(37) Soy de lana y no soy borrega; soy de pluma 
y no soy ave; aguanto mds que cualquiera, y 
cargo cuanto me cabe. 
(38) €Qué cosa no le hace falta al carro, y sin 
ella no puede andar? 
(39) €Qué hace el buey cuando se levanta? 
(40) Soy la redondez del mundo, que vale 
tanto mi voz, que sin mi no hubiera mundo, ni 
tampoco hubiera Dios. 
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SOLUTIONS TO RIDDLES 


(1) una caja de difuntos (2) la cebolla (3) el 
huevo (4) la pierna (5) el reloj (6) una caja de 
difuntos (7) Ave Maria (8) son “‘sin cuenta’’ 
(9) algodén (10) el afio, los meses, los dias y las 
noches (11) las estrellas (12) los zapatos (13) 
la guitarra (14) un secreto (15) el matrimonio 
(16) no=ve=la (17) las letras (18) la llave 
(19) el calendario (20) un pato (21) la letra 
‘r’ (22) €Quién sabia que Jesucristo iba a nacer 
640 afios después? (23) tres (24) el banquero 


suma, el ladrén quita, el carnicero divide y la 
mujer multiplica (25) una hora (26) Los dos 
hijos cruzan; uno de ellos vuelve con la lancha, 
desembarca, y el padre cruza. El otro hijo 
vuelve con la lancha y lleva a su hermano. 
(27) la lengua (28) la letra ‘s’ (29) 45 afios (30) 
en el codo (31) si, porque la pared no brinca 
nada (32) tres minutos (33) mi madre (34) el 
zapato (35) un plétano (36) un clavo (37) un 
colchén (38) un ruido (39) una sombra (40) la 
letra ‘o’ 


|ADIOS, JORGE BECHARA! 


Rosert S. WHITEHOUSE 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


The holidays were over. That can be said 
many times during the school year in Colom- 
bia. Students were returning from all parts of 
the country, and from Ecuador and Venezuela, 
for the little city of Popaydn, precious me- 
dieval gem, is justly famous as a university 
center. 

It was a little after nine, and the night was 
quiet except for the usual sounds out on the 
street. The guard in front of the state police 
headquarters clicked his heels with great 
ceremony, if not complete military grace, as 
he rounded the turn at the end of his beat. 
Automobile horns gave forth their raucous 
blasts. The pedestrians, and there are always 
pedestrians in the street, were walking, 
walking, walking, with a rhythmic beat that 
will ring forever in our memory. 

Then a sound like that of rain striking 
against the pavement or a sudden flurry of 
hail drew me to my balcony. The street was 
filled from curb to curb with young men and 
boys, walking very slowly, moving in complete 
silence. They were students from the Liceo 
division of the University of Cauca and they 
were following a flower-covered coffin carried 
by six of the larger boys. I hastened down- 
stairs and followed the group. During a pro- 
longed pause at the main entrance of the 
University, I learned that a student, Jorge 
Bechara by name, had died suddenly that 
afternoon at five o’clock. He was to lie in 
state that night in the salén rectoral of the 
University, in the high company of the de- 
parted great of Colombia. 

The next morning Solemn Mass was sung 
at the Church of Saint Augustine. Students 


and faculty members were present, and for 
an hour the solemn service gripped young and 
old alike. With characteristic Colombian love 
for instrumental music in church, arrange- 
ments had been made for a five-piece orchestra 
to supplement the small organ. Four priests 
officiated at the high altar, and Padre Zamora, 
the Dominican priest of the University church, 
occupied a special place of honor in the fore- 
ground. After the mass, the funeral procession 
formed again before the church. In front there 
was a diminutive motorized hearse, almost 
hidden under great floral designs. About half 
the student body marched behind the empty 
hearse, and then a block to the rear came the 
coffin, still borne upon the shoulders of Liceo 
and University students. A drum and bugle 
corps provided a substitute for funereal music, 
and behind coffin and drum corps marched 
the remainder of the students and faculty. 

The march to the cemetery was the slowest 
that could ever be imagined. With funereal 
and measured steps, the procession moved 
toward the western limits of the city, one 
block, two blocks, three, on and on. A quarter 
of a mile before reaching the city limits, the 
coffin was placed on the rack above the little 
hearse. It had been changed from group to 
group of pallbearers all along the way, for no 
single group could have endured the ordeal 
the whole distance. Moreover, all wished to 
share in this solemn honor. 

Now the walking was less painful, but it 
was still slow and arduous, and the cemetery 
was half a mile beyond the limits of the city. 
It was an impressive and beautiful place, a 
continuous mausoleum shaped like a colon- 
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nade, with four tiers of resting places in a 
semi-circle of brick and stone. A chapel at the 
central point broke the continuity of the grave 
lines, and before this chapel the procession 
came to a halt. 

There was a moment of silence, broken only 
by the heavy breathing of young boys more 
accustomed to running than to walking in 
solemn procession. One of the Liceo faculty 
members, Don Arquimedes Paldu, stepped 
forward and read a eulogy in the name of 
the Rector of the University and the Director 
and Faculty of the Liceo. 


Venimos, amado e inolvidable Jorge, en 
actitud sencilla y doliente, no sdélo a darte la 
amarga y fdnebre despedida, sino a reno- 
var toda la simpatia que como amigo ganaste 
libre, honesta y espontdneamente en los co- 
razones de quienes te conociamos. 

Venias del Chocé. No sdélo traias el impetu 
de sus rios turbulentos, la savia robusta de sus 
selvas virgenes, la severidad de sus cielos 
nublados, la alegria y el aroma de sus auroras 
radiantes. .. .Descansas en una tierra acoge- 
dora y amiga, vinculada estrechamente al Chocé 
por los lazos de la historia y del espiritu. 
Duermes en el seno de una ciudad fecunda en 
grandezas, al lado de los grandes de Colombia, 
bajo la sombra protectora y magnifica del 
mds insigne de sus aedos [the poet Guillermo 
Valencia]. j Adiés, Jorge Bechara! Nos despedi- 
mos de ti. 


As Professor Pald4u ended, the students 
expressed their appreciation with restrained 
applause. That they were deeply impressed 
was evident, but many clearly did not know 
what was expected of them. The second 
speaker was Alfonso Echeverri, a member of 
Bechara’s class, a young man who would be the 
class poet if schools in Popaydn elected class 
poets. His eloquent words fell upon attentive 
ears. 


El Sexto Afio del Liceo del Cauca me ha 
conferido el honor de designarme para llevar 
la palabra en su nombre y en el de todo el 
bachillerato en esta hora luctuosa para el 
coraz6n del estudiantado. Misién dolorosa ésta 
de sumar a la propia tribulacién de mi espiritu 
por la fuga hacia lo eterno del dilecto amigo y 
condiscipulo, y el dolor colectivo de sus her- 
manos en el noble empefio de aprender, para 
expresarlo en la hora del rito doloroso y som- 
brio de entregar sus despojos a la primera 
madre de los hombres. 

La muerte vino por sérdidas encrucijadas 
recénditas. Con paso tdcito y mirada torva, 


llena de felonia traidoramente pérfida vino sin 
ser llamada a poner una corona fdinebre sobre 
la frente del joven campeén que ya cruzaba 
con paso vencedor la primera y brillante meta 
de su triunfante carrera a lo largo del amplio y 
luminoso camino del saber. [Jorge Bechara was 
in the act of completing the bachillerato, which 
would give him entrance into the University.] 

Ahora, pues, caro amigo, nos miras por 
entre las sombras de la muerte. Capitdén de 
ideales, argonauta de suefios imposibles, marino 
entusiasmado del creptisculo, reposa en paz, 
amigo. Adiéds te decimos desde aqui. 


The words of Echeverri received warm 
and enthusiastic applause. Oratorical fervor 
reached an even greater height in the third 
oration, by Ramén Elfas Potes, a University 
of Cauca student who spoke as a ‘big brother’ 


to the younger boys of the lower division, the 
Liceo. 


Cudntas voces de ineludible despedida han 
desgarrado la paz de este campo santo, cudntas 
llamadas a lo eterno, cudntas preguntas sin 
respuestas encierra este silencio que cobija a 
los que ya se han ido para siempre. 

Este espiritu nuestro, que vid levantarse el 
tuyo como espiga dorada, no acierta a compren- 
der cémo tan grande esperanza viene en un 
momento a convertirse en nada, por qué tantas 
ilusiones cruda y momentdneamente han de 
disolverse como las nieblas, cuando apenas 
el sol de las promesas empezaba a dorarlas con 
aureolados tintes de un futuro de gloria. 


And he spoke of how the student was struck 
down by death when everything was smiling 
perspectives and fervent longings. “To long 
for, to dream: these are the only verbs con- 
jugated in real student life. This is to lean 
toward the infinite, to be nearer and more in 
accord with Divinity.” He concluded: 


Tu recuerdo en quienes te conocimos duraré 
lo que nuestras vidas, porque fuiste como 
estudiante un ejemplo, como amigo un apéstol, 
como compafiero un hermano. 


The fourth and final orator was, like Jorge 
Bechara himself, a student from the Chocé 
section of Colombia. Rogerio Vel4squez had 
been selected by the Chocoan colony to give 
voice to its collective grief. His oratory, no 
less pronounced than that of his companions, 
seemed to come from deeper down in the 
speaker’s heart. He spoke of the quiet nature 
and the silent virtues of Jorge, who had loved 
silence as he had loved the power of knowledge. 
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And he was docile, dependable in his duties, 
deaf to the cry of envy that saddens success. 
His triumphs were made in the name of his 
native region which he would see no more. 


El acto que hoy se realiza es un vasto 
homenaje al que fué virtuoso y amé siempre la 
sabiduria. Llevaba en el interior la vieja ciudad 
de Is como un rubi de fuego y trataba de des- 
cubrirla con la fragua de sus sacrificios. Dejé 
atraés el lar de sus padres, el mito heroico de 
sus rios, la obstinada cortadura verde de la 
selva, las noches coronadas de l4mparas, el 
clamoreo de su raza, y la flecha de su juventud. 
Como un gajo, cae hoy vital y ejemplarizante. 
Se va porque la muerte quiere nutrirse con sus 
afios. 


Tierra Caucana, cuna de gallardia, arca de 
tranquilidad, velo y corona de los que buscan 
el ideal y la esperanza, ahi te dejamos a nuestro 
compafiero, al as de oro de nuestros montes, el 
verso inconcluso de una generacién. Tierra de 
milagros, sé blanda con él. 


It was now time to commit the body to its 
resting place. They stripped the coffin of the 
school colors with which it had been draped, 
and on top of it they laid a spray of lilies and 
roses. The priest of Saint Augustine’s said 
a final “Padre Nuestro” and the boys raised 
the coffin to the platform from which it was 
slid into the niche in the mausoleum wall 
prepared to receive it. jAdiés, Jorge Bechara! 


THE SPANISH TEXTBOOK* 


Epna E. Bascock 
Director of Foreign Languages, Seattle Public Schools 


Good Spanish textbooks are a definite aid 
in teaching the language. I should like to 
present what, in my opinion, are some of the 
factors which characterize a good Spanish 
textbook for high-school use, as well as to 
mention some which detract. 

There are many ways of evaluating a text- 
book. I propose to select four main headings 
under which I shall describe briefly, first, sub- 
ject matter; second, techniques; third, me- 
chanical features; fourth, authorship. My 
conception of a most usable textbook is the 
result of wide experience in the teaching of 
Spanish at the secondary level. 

The improvement evident in the new texts 
is gratifying. Many high-school Spanish 
textbooks in the past have placed far too 
much emphasis upon the acquisition of a 
knowledge of technical grammar. Study of the 
structure of language was required before 
pupils had had any experience in its use. 
This has tended to discourage pupils whose 
primary objective has been to acquire a 
speaking knowledge. I have found that inter- 
est in knowledge about structure increases 
with ability to speak. Given a reason for 





* A paper read in a Symposium on High- 
School Spanish at the Thirty-First Annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, 
California, September 5-7, 1949. 


knowing grammar, for making rules, and for 

applying principles that govern form, young 

people learn and remember rather than hate 
r. 

Spanish is a living language, used by people 
in a great part of our Western Hemisphere, 
and one which is now being heard and spoken 
increasingly in many parts of our own country. 
It is a language which pupils select in large 
numbers in my particular community because 
they want to learn to speak it. I suspect that 
is the case elsewhere. Isn’t it time, then, that 
textbooks be written which will help pupils 
accomplish this result? 

Textbooks whose first pages are devoted to 
stating rules of grammar, and in which each 
new lesson is introduced with additional 
information on usage, quickly shatter the 
eager interest with which most high-school 
pupils begin the study of Spanish. 

Why discourage pupils at the outset by 
presenting the least attractive phase of the 
subject first? I see no particular value in mak- 
ing our subject needlessly difficult. 

The preponderance of information on 
grammar affects many of our high-school 
youngsters as a certain lad was affected by a 
book on penguins. He had expressed a desire 
to learn something about them and a book had 
been selected for him to read. In a remark- 
ably short time he returned it to the librarian 
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saying, ‘This book gives me more information 
on penguins than I am interested in knowing.” 

I am not advocating the complete elimina- 
tion of grammar study, but there must be a 
more effective manner of incorporating it into 
the subject matter. Some of the newer texts 
seem to be finding a way and using it to good 
advantage. I would like to see a simplified 
compact grammar written which could be 
used for reference throughout high-school 
study of Spanish. 

Unless we do make the subject matter more 
practical, we are going to continue sending 
from Spanish classes pupils who appear con- 
fused and tongue-tied when an opportunity 
presents itself to hear or to speak Spanish. 
We shall continue to receive criticism for such 
apparent failure and may even endanger the 
position of Spanish in the high-school cur- 
riculum. 

Most textbooks are too comprehensive. 
They contain more subject matter than can 
possibly be used effectively. Teachers become 
frustrated, and the joy of teaching is practi- 
cally nonexistent when there is constant 
pressure to “cover” the textbook. I should 
like to advocate the presentation of less 
material. A different situation prevails now 
than formerly existed when pupils had more 
time to devote to study and when a majority 
of the members of the class were planning for 
college. That is not the case today, at least 
not in all parts of the country. Many high- 
school pupils terminate their formal education 
with high-school graduation. I believe it is 
essential that the Spanish textbooks include 
the kind of material which will be of value to 
such pupils. They will become parents and the 
future patrons of our schools. Upon their 
judgment may rest our chance for survival. 
At the present tempo of high school we find 
that accomplishment in Spanish can be 
attained only through shorter assignments. 
Outside activities consume a major portion of 
the pupils’ attention. 

With greater emphasis placed on communi- 
cation in the study of Spanish, it will be 
necessary to extend the foreign language 
program. “Unlimited repetition is the life- 
blood of language study.” 


1 The Place and Function of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Public Schools. A committee re- 
port. Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 


Much progress has already been made by 
beginning the study of Spanish in the ele- 
mentary school in some communities, and in 
others in the junior high school at the seventh 
grade level. With the younger children lan- 
guage must of necessity be functional. They 
think of language as something to be used, not 
to be learned about. 

In the elementary school adequate textbooks 
are yet to be written. Most of the learning of 
Spanish in the early grades of the elementary 
school is incidental and can be done without 
too much use of a textbook. However, there 
should be some sort of guidance. The func- 
tional approach continues throughout the 
elementary school and in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the junior high school, with 
the study of functional grammar beginning in 
these two grades. With these changes in the 
language program the present high school 
text will have to undergo some radical changes. 

I should like to see Spanish textbooks con- 
tain subject matter of sufficient variety to 
meet the needs of pupils of wide differences in 
mental ability enrolled in the same classes. 
There should be subject matter which gives 
pupils what they think they want as well as 
what we know they need, which gives oppor- 
tunity to teachers to select what is best 
suited to a particular class. 

The subject matter of usable textbooks for 
high school should provide constant opportu- 
nity for pronunciation practice and develop- 
ment of a good Spanish accent. There should 
be games, songs, and dialogues, not alone for 
the sheer joy these activities produce, but for 
their value in developing good speech habits. 
Plenty of conversation materials are needed. 
The verbs selected for early study should be 
those most frequently used and should be 
learned in the forms most commonly em- 
ployed. I should further like to see the subject 
matter include active vocabularies, and in- 
formative reading material which lends itself 
to retelling in the foreign language rather 
than to translating into poorly phrased Eng- 
lish. I should like to see the inclusion of more 
exercises which develop ability to listen to 
and to understand others. I think the time is 
not far distant when greater use will be made 
of recordings. Such material will be a part of 
the basic textbook. At present, the expense 
involved makes use of recordings impractical 
for most high-school classes. 
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I have been happy to see in the newer 
textbooks the inclusion of exercises which call 
for inititative and independent thinking on 
the part of pupils. I should like to see more 
opportunity, through suggested projects, for 
a correlation of Spanish with other subjects 
in the curriculum, such as art, music, history, 
and literature. And above all, can not the 
subject matter be challenging enough so that 
interest is sustained to the point where stu- 
dents complete the course with a desire to 
add to their knowledge of Spanish? 

We have progressed to the point, I am sure, 
where we should expect to see the complete 
elimination of long vocabulary lists of isolated 
words for memorization and numerous verbs 
for endless repetition in conjugations, as well 
as paragraphs of stereotyped English sen- 
tences to be translated into Spanish. Such 
activities served only as busy work. 

The attractiveness in appearance of some 
of the newer Spanish textbooks is commend- 
able. I like the use made of gayer colors. At 
one time the only color apparently ever used 
for the cover of a Spanish textbook was red. 
I like the variety of subject matter, the 
better balance in amount and distribution of 
practice exercises, and the periodic tests and 
reviews. Many pupils enjoy the experience of 
measuring their growth by standards other 
than those of their own teacher. 

The use of clear type, of softer shades of 
paper, and the artistic use of illustrative 
material, all are doing much to improve 
instruction and increase interest in the study 
of Spanish. 

I am not thoroughly convinced, however, 
that the two-volume editions of Spanish 
textbooks are a satisfactory solution to the 
high-school problems. I believe there is loss 
of valuable time in getting acquainted with a 
new book at the beginning of the second year. 


Yet, on the other hand, a change in Spanish 
textbooks from time to time is stimulating. 
The life of a textbook can be a very strenu- 
ous one, especially when it is furnished by the 
school district and used from year to year by 
many different pupils. The importance of a 
durable binding must not be overlooked. If 
you have ever witnessed a high-school lad 
jam his Spanish book into an already over- 
crowded locker or toss it into the rear seat of a 
“hot rod” as he joins his friends at the close 
of school, you will understand what I mean. 

The size of the book has importance for 
pupils. Unless the Spanish book fits easily into 
a brief case along with other books, or slips 
readily into a pocket, or is of the right propor- 
tions to hang at a jaunty angle from under the 
arm of a young “brave” as he strolls along 
home with his girl friend, it will be left at 
school. 

Illustrations, maps, charts, diagrams which 
are up-to-date, original, and clever serve as 
most effective teaching devices. Improvements 
in mechanical features can be a distinct ad- 
vantage in creating a good impression toward 
a subject even before study begins. 

It is good to note that high-school teachers 
are playing a more active part in the develop- 
ment of the new texts. I feel quite definitely 
that a background of high-school teaching is 
a distinct advantage, if not an absolute neces- 
sity, to the successful writing of a usable text- 
book for high school. Textbooks which are an 
outgrowth of classroom experimentation under 
the guidance of an excellent teacher are highly 
desirable. When we can succeed in finding 
more teachers able and willing to collaborate 
in such activities, better textbooks will result. 

In conclusion, to paraphrase Marcus 
Aurelius, “Let’s put an end once and for all 
to the discussion of what a good textbook 
should be—and write one.” 


EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Asusy T. Harprer 
The American School of Quito, Ecuador 


In the lofty Andean city of Quito, isolated 
and tradition-bound capital of Ecuador, the 
Colegio Americano for nine years has been 
offering primary and secondary education 
based on American ideals, methods, and pro- 


grams. Despite the fact that fewer than five 
per cent of the school’s students are United 
States citizens, the dreams which led to its 
foundation have largely been realized. Today 
the American School of Quito occupies a 
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prominent and praiseworthy place in Ecua- 
dorian education. 

Founded on the eve of the United States’ 
entrance into the second World War, the 
school resulted from the dreams and efforts of 
two men—one Ecuadorian and one North 
American—who thought that in Quito, to 
counteract to some extent the effects of the 
increasing Nazi propaganda throughout South 
America, there should be a school dedicated 
to the ideals of democracy. One of those men 
was Boaz Long, then United States Minister 
to Ecuador. The other was Galo Plaza Lasso, 
who later became Ecuador’s Ambassador in 
Washington and who in 1948 was elected 
President of Ecuador. As president of the 
Board of Directors, he maintains an active 
interest in the school. 

Today there are about 675 students in the 
American School of Quito, ranging from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. More 
than ninety per cent of those students are 
Ecuadorians. And since only thirteen of the 
fifty teachers are from the United States, it is 
evident that this “American School,” unlike 
many others operated primarily for the benefit 
of local American colonies, is typically Latin 
American in its atmosphere. 

It is also more Latin American than North 
American in its language. Primary grades 
receive half a day’s instruction in English, 
but in most of the other classes and activities 
the students use their own native Spanish. 
The reason for this situation, in an American 
School, where the teaching of English is one 
of the basic functions, is twofold. First, the 
cost of bringing teachers from the United 
States is comparatively so high that their use 
has been largely restricted to the primary 
grades. Second, many of the present secondary 
students are transfers who have been in the 
school only a year or two, and who would be 
unable to cope with a course given entirely in 
English. As the present fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh graders move into the high school 
section, however, the situation will be very 
different. Most of these students have been in 
the American School since kindergarten, speak 
English better than the present juniors and 
seniors, and will be entirely capable of taking 
history, science, or mathematics courses 
given in that language. 

As an American school in a Latin American 
atmosphere, the Colegio Americano provides 
an excellent opportunity for United States 


teachers to learn at first hand the language 
and customs of one of the other American 
republics. For teachers of Spanish or of Latin 
American history, the work is of inestimable 
professional value; at the same time it gives 
them, who are more interested and better 
versed in Latin American life than the average 
North American, an unrivalled opportunity 
to further and improve inter-American rela- 
tionships. 

The teacher’s use of the Spanish language 
is immediate and almost obligatory. Few of 
the parents speak English, but at the beginning 
of the school year they want to speak with 
their child’s English teacher as well as with 
his Spanish teacher; they expect that the 
United States “profesor,” even if he has been 
in Quito for only two weeks, will know enough 
Spanish to describe Carlitos’ first day in 
school. 

Nor do many of the Ecuadorian teachers 
speak English. Nevertheless, shared super- 
vision of recess periods, the need to consult 
over a student problem, or a joint conference 
to plan a Columbus Day program, soon bring 
Ecuadorian and American teachers together. 
Almost from the first day, then, the new 
teacher from the United States is expressing 
his ideas in Spanish and learning the Ecua- 
dorian way of life in the classroom, on the 
playground, and everywhere about him in the 
city. The Quitefios’ isolated past, their con- 
servative nature, and their infrequent exposure 
to foreign ideas have made them reluctant to 
accept strangers as boarders, but one can find 
such families and he is often rewarded when he 
learns that these Quitefios, more liberal than 
the others, are more willing to discuss the 
social, economic, and political problems of 
Ecuador. 

In the elementary grades the direct method 
of teaching English is used, and from the first 
day only that language is spoken. Primary 
teachers, therefore, are not required to have a 
previous knowledge of Spanish. From the 
foregoing, nevertheless, it becomes evident 
that a working knowledge of the language not 
only makes the teacher more efficient in his 
school duties, but also enables him to under- 
stand better the life of the people. 

The emphasis in the English sections of the 
elementary grades is on the acquisition of a 
good knowledge of spoken and written English. 
Arithmetic, history, geography, etc., are 
taught by the Ecuadorian teachers in the 
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Spanish-speaking sections, since the students 
must fulfill the official requirements in those 
subjects. Only in the upper elementary grades 
do the American teachers have more opportun- 
ities: since the English of the students in the 
fifth and sixth grades is fairly advanced, they 
are able to do work in United States and world 
history and geography, social studies, and 
general science. 

It is, therefore, not necessary to have in the 
elementary section teachers who have been 
specially trained for primary work. The ideal, 
of course, would be to have teachers with 
previous experience in the teaching of English 
to Spanish-speaking children. Numerous 
United States schools along the Mexican 
border have primary grades in which a large 
number of students have never before spoken 
English; these schools and others interested 
in the problem have been pioneers in the 
development of teaching materials and meth- 
ods for use in this specialized field. Our pri- 
mary teachers, on the other hand, usually 
have little conception of the problem facing 
them on the first day of classes. They have had 
to improvise and to discover by experimenta- 
tion the methods best suited to their purpose. 

Therefore it is entirely reasonable to believe 
that a secondary-school Spanish teacher, 
trained in the problems and methods of lan- 
guage teaching, would be more fitted to work in 
this field than is the average primary teacher. 
Moreover, from the point of view of adapta- 
tion to his new environments, the teacher with 
a real interest in the Spanish-American lan- 
guage and way of life would be much more 
likely to enjoy and to derive profit from a two- 
year stay in Ecuador or one of the other 
republics. 

For upon the attitude and enthusiasm of 
the American teachers depends much of the 
success of this experiment in international 
education. There have been teachers at the 
Colegio Americano de Quito, and at other 
American schools in Latin America, who have 
come to these countries almost as mere tour- 
ists. With little real interest in the country or 
in the school, they devoted little effort to 
furthering the aims of the school or to learning 
anything of the problems of the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples. At the end of the school year— 
and sometimes sooner—they returned to their 
positions in the United States, having 
improved neither their own professional capa- 
bilities nor inter-American relations. 


No amount of textbook material can con- 
vince a foreign student of the validity of the 
United States’ stand in foreign policy, or of 
the values in our education and culture, if the 
person presenting that material is not himself 
a good representative of the best there is in 
our way of life. No one can sense more quickly 
than a foreign student when his North Ameri- 
can teacher, thinking only of the material 
accomplishments of the United States, disdains 
all the culture of his Latin American commu- 
nity merely because of the comparative lack of 
physical comforts. 

The ideal United States representative in 
Latin American schools, then, is the teacher 
who realizes the scope and meaning of his 
responsibility; who knows something of the 
language, customs, politics, economy, and 
geography of the country in which he is 
teaching; and who plans to increase that 
knowledge during his stay. If we are to make 
successful ventures of these educational experi- 
ments, we must insist that only properly 
qualified teachers represent the United States 
in Latin America. 

In some Latin American countries there 
has been criticism of the United-States-spon- 
sored schools. There are those who say, for 
example, that the American School of Quito 
should not try to introduce into Ecuador a 
secondary program of study which was drawn 
up by North American educators. They resent, 
naturally, the inference that the official 
Ecuadorian curriculum is inadequate. 

Our purpose here, however, is not to intro- 
duce a new program which has little or nothing 
to do with the realities of Ecuadorian life. The 
experimental plan of study recently initiated 
in the secondary grades bears many re- 
semblances to the official Ecuadorian curricu- 
lum, and it emphasizes as much as the latter 
the student’s responsibility to his native 
Ecuador. While preparing our seniors for 
entrance into Ecuadorian universities, it also 
readies them for further study in United 
States colleges or universities. While ade- 
quately stressing Ecuadorian history and 
geography, it also tries to make the student 
more aware of his duties and responsibilities 
as a citizen of the world. Finally, although 
it includes the traditional subjects required 
for university entrance, it strives, through a 
vocational orientation course and personal 
guidance, to lead the student to his proper 
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life’s work. Latin American universities have 
long had too many law students, and entirely 
too few prospective engineers, chemists, and 
agricultural or geological experts. 

It is inevitable, with United States teaching 
personnel, that the students learn something 
of our democratic ideals and practices. Indeed, 
this was one of the main reasons for the 
school’s foundation—and today five hundred 
Ecuadorian parents, who form the school’s 
“eooperativa,” continue to uphold this pur- 
pose. It is they who hire the American teachers 
year after year, and it is they who feel that 


American ideas and methods help the healthy 
development of their children’s minds and 
bodies. 

With this willing and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion on the part of the “padres de familia,” 
there is no reason why our own experiment in 
international education should not have a long 
and successful life. And if those who go to 
Latin America to teach do so with a proper 
understanding of their missions, they will be 
the best ambassadors of good will the United 
States could possibly send to the other Ameri- 
can republics. 


SLIDING SYNOPSES 


Witus Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In conversation or in writing, one never 
conjugates verbs formally, and a student who 
has to mutter his way through to the third 
person plural will be under considerable 
handicap in trying to talk Spanish. The follow- 
ing Sliding Synopsis was devised to train 
students to recall quickly any verb form. 

Write the names of the tenses in a column. 
Then start with any number from one to six 
and write it opposite the first tense, with the 
next number after the name of the tense just 
below, and so on, up to six, after which, begin 
again with one. Then take any infinitive and 
write or say each form called for: 


infinitive morirse 
present 5 os moris 
imperfect 6 se morian 
preterite 1 me mori 
future 2 te morirds 


conditional 3 se moriria 
subjunctive, present 4 nog muramos 
subjunctive, past 5 os murierais 


For the next verb, begin with a different 
number, which will change all the other forms. 

Blanks can be mimeographed, complete with 
numbers, and distributed to be filled in, in 
class, or used orally, or the students can be sent 
to the board where they will list the tenses and 
write down the numbers. Then as soon as the 
teacher announces the verb, they can race to 
see which one can finish first, without a 
mistake. 

Some students regard Sliding Synopses as 
another torture invented by teachers, but 
anyone who learns to go quickly down the list 
with varying subjects and tenses will have 
little trouble using any desired form in speak- 
ing or writing Spanish. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








ORTHOGRAPHY OF BRAZILIAN 
NAMES 


I remarked in my review of Father Rossi’s 
Vida brasileira (Hispania, August, 1949, p. 
375) that it seems only respectful of living 
writers’ wishes to spell their names as they 
do, regardless of the conventions adopted in 
recent years. The matter may possibly be 
defined further by reference to a just-arrived 


article: Maria Luiza Monteiro’s ‘““Nomes brasi- 
leiros, um problema na catalogacao,”’ Boletim 
Bibliogra fico (Sio Paulo), xm (1949), on page 
25 of which appears this statement: 


“ORTOGRAFIA 


Embora a Biblioteca Municipal continue a 
adotar nas entradas de autores a ortografia 
etimolégica, recomendamos para nomes brasi- 
leiros e portugueses a ortografia oficial.’’ 
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There is a footnote stating that the very pub- 
lication in which the cited article appears 
continues to use the etymological spelling in 
its “Lista Bibliogrdfica.” 

Apparently no official action has been effec- 
tive in regularizing the spelling of writers’ 
names. If the Brazilians themselves disagree 
on what constitutes the proper system, no 
blame can attach to the poor foreigner who 


EDITORIALS 


must make his own decision when he writes 
about Brazilians. Therefore my remark quoted 
above should be understood as no more than 
my own opinion, which lacks official founda- 
tion and support, as well as the support of 
Maria Luiza Monteiro. 
Washington and Lee University 

L. L. Barretr 











OUR NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


The Executive Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Editor, has made the 
following appointments: 

Henry Grattan Doyle as member of 
the Editor’s Advisory Council, where his 
breadth of experience, sound judgment, 
and leadership in our profession will con- 
tinue to be of inestimable help to His- 
PANIA. 

As Associate Editors: Linton Lomas 
Barrett, authority in Portuguese as well 
as Spanish, and one of the quickest work- 
ing, most decisive, and shrewdest mem- 
bers of our Association; Agnes Marie 
Brady, whose persistent and effective 
work has made Chapter News one of our 
most vital and informative Departments 
and who is about to increase her already 
great services to our Association by under- 
taking the direction of our new Placement 
Bureau; and Robert H. Williams, the 
Western member of the Hespelt-Williams 
team that knows all the answers, or at 
least knows where to find them. 

As Advertising Manager, George T. 
Cushman, a member of the Choate Span- 
ish Department. Mr. Cushman will bring 
to his new job not only the advantage of 
geographic proximity to the Editor but 
the quite independent advantages of 
youth, intelligence, enthusiasm, and 


a marked capacity for hard work. 








To these new staff members and the 
continuing Associate Editors and mem- 
bers of the Editor’s Advisory Council 
there would be added dozens of other 
teachers whose generous and expert ad- 
vice has already been of enormous as- 
sistance to the Editor, were it not for the 
constitutional limitation on the size of the 
Advisory Council and the number of As- 
sociate Editors. 

Fortified by these scholarly and ex- 
perienced advisers, official and unofficial, 
your newly elected Editor, highly con- 
scious of his own unworthiness for the 
great honor bestowed upon him, is bold 
enough to hope that Hispania may pros- 
per and carry on to some degree the 
achievements of his eminent predecessors, 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Alfred Coester, and 
Henry Grattan Doyle. 

Donautp D. WaLsH 


OUR NEW FORMAT 


We are using a two-column format to 
save space and expense. The material in 
this 96-page issue would have filled 128 
pages in the single-column format that 
we have been using; the consequent sav- 
ing in printer’s bills amounts to $200.00 
an issue. We hope that you will approve 
of the change and find the new format as 
readable and attractive as the old. 

Donatp D. Wats 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1950 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and ballots cast by members attending the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 1950: 
President: Wriu1aAM H. SHOEMAKER (1950) 
First Vice-President: M. Gorpon Brown (1950) 
Second Vice-President: Marsorie C. Jonnston (1950-1951) 
Third Vice-President: CLARA JEAN Lerru (1950-1952) 
Editor of Hispanta: DonaLtp D. Watsu (1950) 
Members of the Executive Council: 
AGATHA CaVALLo (1950-1952) 
JaMEs O. Swain (1950-1952) 
EstHer R. Brown (1950-1952) 


Graypbon S. De Lanp, Secretary 
January 1, 1950 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Joseph W. 
Barlow and Dwight L. Bolinger as members of the Nominating Committee to serve 
for three years, and I have designated Stephen L. Pitcher to serve as Chairman of the 
Committee for 1950. The composition of the Committee for 1950 is then as follows: 

1950 

D. Lincotn CANFIELD, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
STEPHEN L. Pircuer, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

1950-1951 
Nora B. Tuompson, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Cart A. Tyre, New Mexico State College, State College, New Mexico 

1950-1952 
JosEPpH W. Bartow, New York University, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Dwicut L. Botincer, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 

Wiiuiam H. SHoemaker, President 


OUTLINE OF THE 1950 MEETING 


Time and place: Wednesday and Thursday, December 20, 21; New Orleans. 

General Program Chairman: Victor Oelschliger, Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. 

Wednesday, 9:30-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Nicholson B. Adams, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1:30-3:30. Language Session. Chairman: 
William E. Bull, University of California at Los Angeles. 6:30-10:00. Dinner and 
Fiesta. 

Thursday, 8:00-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. 10:30-12:30. Business Meeting. 1:00. 
Annual Luncheon. Presidential Address. 2:30-4:30. High-School Session. Chairman: 
J. Wesley Childers, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
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) SECRETARY’S REPORT 
| MEMBERSHIP Figures (YEAR-END CoMPARISONS) 
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Exch. and Comp.............. 
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This Report is being compiled one month 


Nicholson B. Adams 


earlier than usual. It therefore reflects eleven Edna E. Babcock 
months of activity. As this is written, the Mrs. A. L. Bach 
Association shows 669 new members since the Agnes E. Brady 


December, 1948 report, to mark an all-time 
high. Were the report to cover also the month 
of December, it would in all likelihood show 
some 750 new names. One of our big prob- 


William E. Bull 
Guy B. Colburn 
Geneva Johnson 
Col. D. J. Kendall 


lems still is the great number that, for different es _ 

reasons, drop their Association membership Auséiie 0. Cuma 

each year. During the year ten new Life Ruth Richardson 

Memberships have been added to the rolls: Donald D. Walsh 
Sara Thompson De Silva Irma Wilson 











Lillie Belle Drake A loan against the Bonds owned by the 
John E. Englekirk Association has been found necessary to meet 
José Famadas current obligations. Accordingly, the Treas- 
Lloyd Kasten urer borrowed $2,500.00 on October 13, 1949, 
Edward Lum against a maturity value of $3,350.00. On 
Melissa M. Martin‘ November 13, 1949, $200.00 was paid on the 
Seymour Resnick principal, leaving a balance of $2,300.00. Dur- 
Isabel Schevill _ ing the next twelve months, we hope to be 
Marie Pope Wallis able to repay in full this loan, but only with 


The Sustaining Membership, with a mini- 
mum payment of ten dollars, voted on an 
informal basis at the Berkeley meeting, has 
begun to show gratifying results. It is hoped 
that many more members will wish to add 
their names to the initial list of those who 
have taken this method of showing their 
loyalty to the Association: 


a constantly-increasing membership, and with 
a larger number of renewals than we usually 
have, can we hope for this goal. 

There is great need for a new issue of our 
Association Directory of Members, since the 
last one published was in January 1947. If our 
finances permit, we hope that we may be able 
to bring one out during 1950. 


death of seven members of the Association 
has been received: 
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During the year just closed, notice of the The next Annual Meeting of the Associa- 


tion is to be held December 19-22, 1950, in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. The enthusiastic 


Paul V. Bacon Galvez Chapter will be our hosts. Announce- 
Romualdo W. De Berry ments regarding the meeting will be found in 
Esther J. Crooks early issues of Hispania. 

José del Pino November 22, 1949 

Ernest R. Moore Graypon S. Dr Lanp, Secretary 


J. Horace Nunemaker 
Ann Wuest 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 21, 1948-NOVEMBER 22, 1949 





Balance as of December 21, 1948: 
ee ee Ari, sepin ends bS65 066040000 086 tbs RbE8 SENS $ 2,749.00 
Lc chaeds otanedesssesevenseess been kaebesieneos 6,446.90 $8,925.90 
Receipts 
sc occchwewaeend oteeehdds beau neneebebdentens os 66.00 
ns. occas cky baeeeeahesunssnensvabnensveneeene 4,187.17 
i ad 6s noe buh wEbESTELAESAS KOK ESSUSREREE DED 5,117.30 
6c chng ena niniaseddatenevnksses sosldestasuaas 109.50 
il 6 acre o 4G 6008's K6beNe eee eborsdeineseunssé 12.00 
an rene genie teneeshenenehaneenceves 13.00 
acc necvestsnbeesedsebenendesevecas 500.00 
nos nn ncinkandeet$ensaetabeeeesonsees 4,909.42 
i in an os ROL KREES ede edeERee bib Obeeens 7.47 
FB so a uign pebiaeese eneewnes 499.51 
Sale of Hispania back numbers..................0000eeeceeees 131.50 
ks ks ose sannenssacsousectsesat 264 .06 
PIE, PE BD GIR OIE. ..0. 0c es ccccccncccecccccscccebe 2,500.00 
18 ,316.93 
$27 , 242.83 
Disbursements: 


HisPaNiA, printing, mailing and addressing (May, August and 
November 1948; February, May, August and November 1949) 


ee ee ceeds Sic anensseaneeresee aes 15,865.89 
Ne ies lk. cause nebaensaeaehe 1,524.37 
it te i odik bs eva beabesdveehsbe 600.00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer.....................00005: 600.00 
Hororarium of Advertising Manager.......................... 100.00 
eS re a Sicce aii vond cack beebacevcae’ 741.57 
EEE SR ee 370.13 
Annual Meeting, 1948, Balance. ................... cee eeeeees 408 .23 
eT 566.12 
RS gull MORELESE See eee oe 547.29 
Hisepama back mumbers bought... ..... 2... ceccccccccccccccc 21.73 
ere dee ee ene wa aanneinel 44h renee onsies 39.40 
ea on Bee Lin cs came emenne coin 15.61 
Office supplies and equipment. ............... cece cece teens 216.74 
Advertising Manager’s expenses... ................00ceeeeceees 204.10 
se ese ck Uenbuls taeté sedate endcsebau ss 343.91 
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ee BIE, § «ous bi 6 iad Vea ae hs 
EIR c kG ec cvicc cdustecenbewees 
Repayment of Loan..............eeseeees 


Actual Balance, as of November 22, 1949..... 


Distribution 


War Bonds, Series “F” Cost Value....... 
Building and Loan Account #6956....... 
Checking account—Tallahassee, Fla... .. . 


Summary: 


On hand, December 21, 1948............ 


On hand, November 22, 1949............ 
On hand, December 21, 1948............ 


November 22, 1949 
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ie i 650.73 
«kaa dar tia’ 26.50 
, Meh Velaa bes Wi 200.00 
$23 323.12 
» tila Ae Nae $ 3,919.71 
. cetera $ 2,479.00 
» sin einer ae 53.01 
aoeteherien een 1,387.70 
$ 3,919.71 
:Siapelecat ane $ 8,925.90 
» Jabs OR 18,316.93 
$27 242.83 
> indie we 23,323.12 
snb ecicenlebaaiain $ 3,919.71 
ities 8,925.90 
, htcitienediolal $ 5,006.19 


Graypon 8. De Lanp, Treasurer 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespeitr and Rosert H. Wiuuiams, Associate Editors* 





—-——— 





To THE Eprrors: 

Fitzmaurice Kelly, in his History of Spanish 
Literature (Madrid, 1913), says: “‘. . . notable 
es la coleccién de las dos partes de las Rimas 
(1604) publicada en Sevilla.” But I have not 
been able to trace this edition of Lope de 
Vega’s Rimas; the earliest that I have found 
is the Lisbon edition of Pedro Crasbeck, 1605. 
Neither Brunet nor Escudero y Perosso men- 
tion the Seville edition of 1604. Can you tell 
me where I can find a description of this edi- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s Rimas? 
Mexico, D. F. M. R. T. 

This query was referred to William L. 
Fichter of Brown University, who writes: 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 


“T know of only two copies of the Seville edi- 
tion of 1604, one in Siena (described by Res- 
tori in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
XXII, 1898, pp. 99 ff.) and one in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid (described by Cotarelo 
y Mori in Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, 
XXII, 1935, 649-655.) 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am a teacher of Spanish and have com- 
menced to study the works of Francisco Giner 
de los Rios with a view to writing a thesis on 
his educational ideas. 

Very little has been written in England on 
him or on education in Spain in the 19th and 
20th centuries. I should be interested to know 
if anything of this nature has been published 
in the United States and grateful for any rele- 
vant advice or information you may be able to 
offer. 


Bangor, North Wales W. G. B. 
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The only study of Education in Spain to 
appear in the United States in recent years is 
John Raymond Perz’s Secondary Education in 
Spain (Washington, D. C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1934.) This contains a 
bibliography of some twenty pages which 
may be of help to you. I suppose you are 
familiar with Fernando de los Rfos’s El pen- 
samiento vivo de Giner de los Rios which has 
been published in Buenos Aires by Losada as 
Volume 36 of their Biblioteca del Pensamiento 
Vivo. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Can you tell me if there is any agency which 
would help me finance the publication of my 
master’s dissertation? If so, how could I get 
in contact with them? 
New York, N. Y. R. J. 

Unfortunately, there is no agency which 
helps promote publication of dissertations. 
Even doctoral dissertations of solid worth have 
to be published by their authors,— and it is 
a very expensive business. The difficulty is, of 
course, that there is not a large enough reading 
public for such works to make their publica- 
tion pay. The best thing, therefore, for the 
young scholar to do is to take some chapter or 
some special phase of his work and make it 
into an independent article and then submit 
it to one of the journals which concern them- 
selves with his field. If your field is Hispanic 
literature send your article to Hispania, the 
Hispanic Review, PMLA, Modern Language 
Quarterly, Modern Language Journal, or one 
of the other publications devoted to the mod- 
ern languages. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I need information concerning the publica- 
tion of an English translation either in the 
United States or England of Francisco de 
Moncada’s Expedicién de los catalanes y ara- 
goneses contra turcos y griegos. If you do not 
know whether such a translation has been 
done or not, would you please tell me someone 
I can ask? 


Albuquerque, New Mexico F. B. 


Neither the catalogue of the New York 
Public Library nor that of the British Mu- 
seum nor that of the Library of Congress lists 


any such translation. A search through the 
Index Translationum also was fruitless, but 
the last available volume of this work was 
dated 1940. It is possible that you might 
obtain more recent information by writing to 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


To THE Epirors: 

The Junior College where I teach Spanish 
is a new college and has a budget to purchase 
library books for the different departments. 
I should like to have in the library for our 
students the best reading material available 
for them at the present time on Spain and 
Spanish America. Would you please assist me 
with a bibliography or suggestions as to how 
I can obtain titles indispensable for a two-year 
junior college library for the Spanish depart- 
ment. At the present time I should like to 
order material or books on modern and con- 
temporary Spanish authors to be used for 
outside reports. Later on we plan to add more 
courses, for example on great books, civiliza- 
tion, modern drama, modern novel, cuentistas, 
etc. and it is important to build up our library 
by that time. 

The Spanish Club will be under my spon- 
sorship next semester and I should like to have 
any aid on how most successfully to conduct 
it. 

Los Angeles C. V. 

Answers to both these problems have already 
appeared in this section of Hispania. The 
problem of the Junior College Library was 
discussed in the issue of November, 1946 
(Vol. xxrx, No. 4, pp. 576-77) with supple- 
mentary suggestions in the issues of May, 1947 
and May, 1948 (Vol. xxx, No. 2, p. 231 and 
Vol. xxx1, No. 2, p. 213.) The problem of the 
Spanish Club has been discussed in the issues 
of May, 1947 (p. 238) and February, 1948 
(Vol. xxx1, No. 1, p. 77.) To the suggestions 
offered in the above references it may be added 
that bibliographies which might be very help- 
ful in choosing books for a Junior College 
Library may be found in the recently pub- 
lished Introduccién a la cultura hispdnica by 
Maria Teresa Babin (Heath). 


To THE Eprrors: 
When I first began studying Spanish I was 
taught the answer “Muy buenos dias” to the 
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Spanish greeting “Buenos dfas.” Since that 
time I have seen it used very rarely in books 
and have been told that the form was incor- 
rect. I would appreciate knowing just what 
the correct form is. 

In our conversation records (Henry Holt 
and Co.) prices are given in this manner: “Son 
dos pesos.’”’ Fronteras by Arjona stresses the 
form: “Son a cincuenta centavos.” Are both 
forms correct or is one preferable? 

Is there any honor society for high school 
Spanish students? I know that the A.A.T.S.P. 
gives medals for outstanding work in Spanish. 
Is there any other national organization which 
does the same? 
Deer Lodge, Montana G. M. H. 

“Muy buenos dias” is an entirely correct 
answer to the greeting ‘Buenos dfas.”’ Actu- 
ally it is very often shortened to “Muy 
buenos.” I should judge that, in that form, 
it is the most frequently used reply to the 
greeting. 

Both forms “Son dos pesos” and “Son a 
cincuenta centavos” are correct. The one is 
equivalent to the English answer to the ques- 
tion “How much are they?” “They are two 
pesos.”’ The other is equivalent to the English 
“They are (priced) at fifty centavos.” 

There is, as far as I know, no national honor 
society for high school Spanish students. The 
A.A.TS.P. medal is the only recognized sym- 
bel for outstanding work at this level. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I understand that Clasa-Mohme has a good 
movie, Dios se lo pague, with English sub- 
titles. Do you know if this film follows Joracy 
Camargo’s Dios se lo pague and whether the 
film could be recommended? 
Greensboro, North Carolina H. F. C. 

The film Dios se lo pague is based on Ca- 
margo’s play (See Clasa-Mohme advertise- 
ment, Hispania, xxx, No. 3 (August, 1949), 


p. viii.) It is apparently a favorite with college 
audiences, for I am informed by the com- 
pany’s agent that it is booked for presentation 
this semester at Columbia University, Brook- 
lyn College, and New York University. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

The following Canadian students, who are 
studying Spanish, desire to correspond with 
Central or South American Spanish-speaking 
students. We would therefore appreciate it 
greatly if their names could be given to such 
students. (List of students’ names enclosed.) 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada J. A.B. 


Several of the agencies previously engaged 
in arranging for international student corre- 
spondence have discontinued their work, but 
I am glad to be able to tell you that at least 
one such agency is alert and reliable. This is 
the International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The 
League is glad to take care of any requests 
from teachers who will enclose, in addition to 
the name, address, and age of each student, the 
nationality of his proposed correspondent, 
and a membership fee of fifty cents per student 
under 19 years of age ($1.00 for those 19 and 
over). 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

In the August number of Hispanta one of 
your correspondents asks for a bibliography 
of Spanish authors who have written on var- 
ious aspects of sociology. How about calling 
his attention to the Nichols-Kinnaird “Bibli- 
ography of Spanish Sociological Articles: No- 
sotros,” published in the American Journal of 
Sociology (January, 1935, 508-513)? 
Tallahassee, Florida M. W.N. 


Thank you! 


E. H. H. 








NOTES AND NEWS’ 


Conducted by 


MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, Associate Editor, and the Eprror 
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Marjorie C. Johnston, editor of this depart- 
ment, will be director of a Foreign Language 
Workshop for secondary-school teachers at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, in the August, 1950 Summer Session. 

1 Ae BR A 


Pan American Union.—The Union’s De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs is publishing two 
series of inexpensive, paper-bound texts, Escri- 
tores de América, under the editorship of 
Ermilo Abreu Gémez, and Pensamiento de 
América, under the editorship of Anfbal San- 
chez Reulet. A pamphlet describing the series 
may be obtained from Sr. Abreu, who is under- 
taking another project of unusual interest: 
a series of mimeographed sheets on American 
authors, which will be sent out free in any 
quantity to teachers. 

Latin American Regional Studies Program. 
—Boston University, in cooperation with the 
Pan American Society of New England, pre- 
sented in October a two-day session to inau- 
gurate the University’s Latin American Re- 
gional Studies Program. Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and former Ambassador of Chile to 
Bolivia, spoke on “Latin America in the World 
Today.” “Sa&o Paulo: A Region of 20th Cen- 
tury Development” was the subject of a round 
table discussion led by professors from the 
University of Séo Paulo and from Harvard, 
Yale, and Vanderbilt. A second round table 
discussion, in which representatives of business 
participated, was held on the subject of 
“Training for Service in Latin America.” 
There was an exhibition of Latin American 
Folk Art prepared by the Pan American Soci- 
ety of New England. Samuel M. Waxman, 
Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages, Boston University, was an active 
member of the Organizing Committee for the 
program. 

New Edition of Peers’ “Romantic Move- 
ment”? Announced.—The Institute of Hispanic 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, 2231 N. Ever- 
green, Phoenix, Arizona, or to the Editor. 
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Studies announces the publication in March 
of A Short History of the Romantic Movement 
in Spain, a one-volume abridgment of Pro- 
fessor Peers’ standard work on the subject. 
The price is $3.70 and orders should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Institute, University 
of Liverpool, England. 

Fall Conference for College Teachers of Lan- 
guages and Literature in the Northwest.—The 
Conference, sponsored by the Language De- 
partments of the University of Minnesota, 
met in Minneapolis October 21 and 22. There 
were panel discussions of the values of foreign 
language study and of ways of promoting 
better public relations for Romance languages. 
Among the panelists and committee members 
were Professors Barton, Cuneo, Le Fort, and 
Pattison of the University of Minnesota. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes—The second 
number of the Bulletin, containing news of the 
California dinner and other items of interest to 
teachers of Golden Age drama, has just ap- 
peared. The Bulletin is published twice a year. 
To subscribe, send 25 cents to E. W. Hesse, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

New Map Catalog.—Teachers interested in 
classroom maps will want to see the new 
Denoyer-Geppert Catalog no. 49, with de- 
scriptions and illustrations of a wide variety 
of political and economic maps of Spain and 
Latin America. For a free copy of the catalog, 
write to Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5257 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Instituto de Historia del Teatro Americano. 
—The Instituto (Santa Fe 1243, Buenos Aires) 
welcomes as members all who are interested in 
the American theater. No membership fees 
have been established yet, but a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin will be sent to anyone re- 
questing it. Harvey Johnson, Willis Knapp 
Jones, and Irving Leonard are members of the 
international board of directors. 

A Survey of Foreign Language Enrollment.— 
Edith J. Kendrick, President of the Salt River 
Chapter of the AATSP, in her survey of the 
area, has found the following foreign language 
distribution in 31 schools and colleges: Span- 
ish, 31; Latin, 12; French, 9; German, 2; 
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Portuguese, 2; Russian, 1. The total foreign 
language enrollment of 7036 students was 
divided: Spanish, 5651; Latin, 861; French, 
332, German, 112; Portuguese, 66; Russian, 
14. There are 1914 pupils studying Spanish in 
the elementary grades. 

Free Loan of Films.—The Travel Division 
of the National Education Association (1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C.) offers 
a 20-minute sound and color film called Mod- 
ern Design for Travel—Mezico. The 16 mm. 
film is free and will be sent postpaid to teachers 
and educational groups. 

The Department of Commerce, 40 Howard 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Street, Albany, N. Y., offers the free loan of the 
following sound and color films, also on Mex- 
ico: Cuernavaca, 10 min., narrated by Ty- 
rone Power; Mexico City, 11 min., narrated by 
Orson Welles; Vera Cruz, 18 min., narrated 
by Joseph Cotten; Yucatan, 20 min., narrated 
by Charles Bickford, with good musical back- 
ground. 

Special Air Rates—TWA announces a 35 
percent reduction in trans-Atlantic air rates 
for all students under twenty-one registered 
for courses in a recognized European school. 
Teachers conducting an educational tour for 
ten or more students will be given free passage. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 











Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, please follow this schedule: To 
appear in the February Hispania, reports 
should reach the Chapter Adviser before No- 
vember 15; May news should be sent before 
February 15; August news, before May 15; and 
November news, before August 15. Reports that 
arrive after the deadline will appear in the 
following issue of Hispania. No reports are 
ever discarded. All chapters should be certain 
their members are paid-up members of AATSP. 

The CHAPTER ROLL CALL, at the 
Breakfast on September 6 in the Interna- 
tional House at Berkeley, was an informal 
and very pleasant occasion. It was gratifying 
and inspiring to have speeches of welcome 
from two distinguished former officers: Alfred 
Coester, one of the founders of AATSP, and 
Olga Peters, former Chapter Adviser. While 
the Chapter Adviser was presiding, Esther 
Brown of El Paso, Texas, took notes and re- 
ported the following: ALABAMA was repre- 
sented by Margaret Ramos, who reported six 
annual meetings of her Chapter, with an 
average attendance of thirty-three. The long- 





* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in names or addresses 
of chapter officers. 


silent BADGER Chapter sent an able mem- 
ber, Everett W. Hesse, to report its activites. 
The Wisconsin Spanish Teacher, published by 
the University of Wisconsin, is sponsored by 
the members of this Chapter. A letter was 
read by Frederick H. Dedmond, president of 
the BALTIMORE Chapter, who reports that 
his Chapter is still progressing nicely. Dr. 
Dedmond spent the summer in Mexico. The 
activities of the new Chapter, BORDER, were 
reported by Jacob Ornstein. Plans for the 
organization of a new Chapter in Canada 
were presented by George E. McSpadden of 
the University of British Columbia. The ever- 
active CHICAGO report and greetings were 
sent from Georgetown, British Guiana, by the 
president, Helene Pirritte, who used the radio 
operator’s typewriter and relied upon her 
memory to recall the various and varied 
activities of her Chapter for 1948-49. Harvey 
Johnson, present at the breakfast, spoke. As 
usual, FLORIDA was well represented. A 
letter of personal greetings from O. 8. Bandy 
was read and a report was given by Lincoln 
Canfield. GALVEZ had delegated one of its 
distinguished members, John Englekirk, to 
speak at the breakfast. We were also honored 
to hear Dr. Englekirk represent the entire 
Association as its President at the luncheon 
on the same day. ILLINOIS was recognized 
by a letter from Mary E. Carroll, secretary. 
L. H. Turk of INDIANA sent greetings in his 
name and for Glen Willbern, president of the 
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Chapter. William H. Shoemaker represented 
KANSAS. A letter from A. W. Woolsey, 
president of the LONE STAR (Texas) Chap- 
ter was read. Great interest was shown in the 
Texas Foreign Language Field Day, cele- 
brated in the spring by several hundred stu- 
dents on the Campus of the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. Ruth Richardson reported 
for LONG ISLAND. A worthy activity of 
this Chapter is its sponsoring of a scholarship 
contest for high school students. MISSOURI’S 
secretary, Sena Sutherland, sent a letter of 
greeting. NEBRASKA was represented by 
Boyd Carter and a letter was read from the 
president, Lloyd D. Teale. This new and 
active Chapter has already set up a model 
language laboratory to serve high school 
teachers. The very active Don Walsh spoke 
for the “very inactive’ NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter! Miss Richardson spoke again, this 
time as a representative of NEW YORK. 
Juan Castellano and Mrs. Gault reported a 
growing NORTH CAROLINA Chapter, with 
sixty-six members. NORTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA was represented by Miss Mary E. Peters, 
one of the first Chapter Advisers of AATSP, 
by Mrs. Guerrero, and by Annabel Miller. 
Dewey Amner in person, Margaret Middleton 
by letter from Ohio, and Lucille Mercer from 
Mexico, all represented NORTH OHIO. Edna 
Babcock reported a large membership and 
close cooperation of high schools and colleges 
in the NORTHWEST. OKLAHOMA’s pres- 
ident, Irene Morgan, sent a letter of greeting 
to the meeting. Betty Jane Poindexter re- 
ported for OREGON. SALT RIVER 
VALLEY (Arizona) was represented by Irma 
Wilson. Eunice Acosta, secretary of the SAN 
DIEGO Chapter, sent a letter-report, read at 
the breakfast. This Chapter is striving to 
grow, not only in numbers, but also cultur- 
ally and in a wider and better understanding 
of the Spanish world and the Spanish language. 
TENNESSEE is always represented! Terrell 
Tatum sent a long letter of news and greeting, 
and Gerald Wade spoke in praise of Miss 
Tatum and of Tennessee. SOUTHERN ARI- 
ZONA had delegated Helen Niedson to speak. 
She reported that this Chapter has two good 
meetings each year. The new Chapter in 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, New York, sent 
a long and excellent account of its organiza- 
tion and first meetings. Emily Spinelli is 
secretary-treasurer. Our fine ez-presidente, 
Leavitt O. Wright, spoke for WESTERN 


OREGON, describing its four meetings of 
1949 and introducing several of his colleagues 
who have embraced the AATSP slogan of 
Todos a una. 

Your adviser is very grateful to you for 
your ready response to her invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Breakfast of AATSP in Berkeley, 
either by sending a delegate or news of your 
activities in a letter to be read. As evidenced 
by the above brief reports (the Editor could 
allow no more space!), the Breakfasts are 
popular, and the two-year old tradition will 
be continued in New Orleans in December of 
1950. 

Congratulations to another new Chapter of 
AATSP. The TRANS-PECOS Chapter was 
organized October 30, 1949, in El Paso. 
Twenty-four “paid-up” members of AATSP 
were founders, the elected officers being: Presi- 
dent, Lucile Yundt, Ysleta; Vice-President, 
Elsie Campbell, Ysleta; Secretary, Helen Crye, 
E] Paso; Treasurer, Marie H. Stamps, El Paso; 
Reporter, Esther R. Brown, El Paso. Miss 
Brown reports: The Chapter completed organ- 
ization at an enthusiastic dinner-meeting in 
El Paso on October 29. Twenty-nine members 
and guests were present. The guest speaker 
was a new member, E. M. Pooley, Editor of 
the El Paso Herald-Post, who spoke on Spanish 
on the Border, stressing the importance of 
bringing better international understanding 
by teaching young people of the United States 
to speak Spanish. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, several teachers pointed out that more 
class time and smaller classes were needed to 
reach this goal. 


The Spanish Film Society was organized in 
the fall of 1948 by a group of interested mem- 
bers of the CHICAGO Chapter, whose officers 
agreed to act provisionally as officers of the 
Film Society, which previews films, arranges 
programs, and makes recommendations for 
purchase and rental. Wesley Greene of the 
International Film Bureau placed the facilities 
of his organization at the service of the group. 
At six meetings during the year, the following 
films were shown: La Maja de los Cantares; 
Tierra Mexicana (with comment by Edward 
Dwyer of Loyola University, after a sympo- 
sium on audio-visual education led by José 
Sanchez of the University of Illinois); México, 
Ciudad Encantadora; The Iberian Peninsula; 
Nace un Voleén; Guatemala; People of Peru; 
Introductory Lesson in Spanish; Spanish Chil- 
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dren; Horsemen of the Pampas; Adventures of 
Chico; Dofia Barbara. 


ILLINOIS. This Chapter, somewhat inac- 
tive since 1942, now hopes to reorganize and 
revive interest. A meeting of the Illinois MLA 
was held October 30, 1948, at the University 
of Illinois. At the morning session Walter V. 
Kaulfers spoke on Modern Languages in Mod- 
ern Dress. The Spanish AATSP afternoon 
section voted to hold an annual meeting and 
elected Dorothy Sturm of Danville as Presi- 
dent; Dorothy Sprague of Peoria as Vice- 
President; Mary Carroll of Decatur as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Concha Zardoya of Spain, now 
at the University of Illinois, spoke on El alma 
de nuestro idioma. A round-table discussion on 
devices for conversational Spanish followed. 


The annual fall meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter was held in Indianapolis, October 27. 
The program, directed by José Gallardo of 
Wabash College, was a forum discussion by 
members of the World Trade Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce on the unlimited opportunities for Span- 
ish-trained people in business and export work. 
Officers for 1949-1950 are: Ruth L. Lewman, 
Indianapolis, President; P. G. Evans, DePauw 
University, Vice-President; L. H. Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Secretary-Treasurer. Next 
spring the Chapter will meet with the Central 
States MLTA in Indianapolis. 


The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter held 
its fall meeting October 15 in Wayland College, 
Plainview, Texas. After a short concert of 
Spanish music, a colored film was shown of the 
1948 Pan-American Fiesta sponsored by the 
Chapter. Wjsleta Nuss told of the reorgani- 
zation of Freshman Spanish in Amarillo Col- 
lege and discussed the merits of the laboratory 
methods now in use there. Mrs. Ray Swafford 
spoke of interesting techniques used in the 
Lubbock schools. Scotti Mae Tucker demon- 
strated the use of pictures in the Spanish class. 
The Chapter sponsors a literary contest and 
a Pan-American Fiesta in secondary schools 
of the district. Officers for 1949-1950: Presi- 
dent: Tommie Montfort of West Texas State 
College, Canyon; Vice-President: Leon Rey- 
nolds, Texas Technological College, Lubbock; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Agnes Charlton, West 
Texas State College, Canyon; Corresponding 
Secretary: Cora Russell, Amarillo. 


NEW YORK. Highlights from the many 
meetings scheduled for 1949-1950: October 8 
—Julio Garzén: El periodismo hispano en 
Nueva York. November 5—XVI Annual For- 
eign Language Conference, on Auditory-Visual 
Material in Modern Education. December 
10—Hernén Poza Juncal: Un método para 
la ensefianza del espafiol comercial. Christmas 
Carols by the John Adams High School Span- 
ish Choral Group. January 14—Lecture by 
Federico de Onfs. February 18—Lecture by 
Antonio Arrdéiz. March 11—Sonja Ellis: La 
labor de la mujer hispana en la colonia. April 
28—Annual City-Wide Spanish Contest. May 
13—Annual Luncheon. Elections. June 10— 
Awards to winners of the Contest. 


The NORTHWEST Chapter met October 
14 in Seattle. Blanche Wenner of Lincoln 
High School, Seattle, told of her last summer’s 
flight through South America. Celia A. de 
Sampelayo, wife of the Chilean Consul in 
Seattle, spoke of what the native consultant 
can and would like to do when visiting Spanish 
classrooms. Sefior Cornista, Vice Consul from 
the Philippines in Seattle, discussed the Span- 
ish heritage in the Philippines and the position 
of the Philippine Republic in the world today. 
Officers are: President, Jean Keller, University 
of Washington, Seattle; Vice-President, Eliza- 
beth Daquila, Seattle; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary Petley, Seattle. 


The annual meeting of the OKLAHOMA 
Chapter was held October 14 in Oklahoma 
City. The program: 1) José Marti visto por un 
espafiol desde Oklahoma, Ruben Lauda, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 2) Present Day Spain, 
George Grooms. 3) The Spanish Class—A 
Laboratory Hour, H. A. Paden, Oklahoma A. 
and M. 4) Air Travel in Mexico, Abel Gon- 
zdlez of the American Airlines, Oklahoma City. 


OREGON. March 19 at Marylhurst Col- 
lege. A program of music by a student chorus, 
a few words from Rafael Grisi, Consul of 
Mexico in Portland, and a talk in Spanish on 
George Ticknor by one of the students. April 
23 at the University of Portland. A musical 
program, recitations in Spanish, and a talk in 
Spanish on the development of art, by Rafael 
Grisi. May 14. A joint luncheon-meeting with 
the Western Oregon Chapter at Oregon State 
College in Corvallis featured talks by Leavitt 
O. Wright and Anfbal Vargas-Barén of the 
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University of Oregon and Antonio Rivero, 
an Oregon State student from Lima, Peru. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY Chapter met 
with the Arizona Foreign Language Associa- 
tion November 3 at Phoenix Union High 
School. At the business meeting there were 
reports on the Berkeley meeting by the Chap- 
ter delegate, Irma Wilson, and on a survey of 
local foreign language enrollment by Edith 
Kendrick. Thomas Tammen discussed the 
teaching of Latin in the secondary school and 
Mrs. Faith Frikart spoke on Spanish in the 
Elementary School, presenting materials pre- 
pared for use in the San Diego Elementary 
Schools by Margaret MacRae. Because of the 
illness of Marjorie Johnston, her paper, José 
Milla, retratista de costumbres 
was read by Leonardo Rodriguez. Jean Hun- 
ter of Phoenix College told of her summer 
visit to an Alsatian school. 


The San Diego Association of Spanish 
Teachers and the SAN DIEGO Chapter held 
their Fall meeting jointly, on October 22 in 
Balboa Park. Bernice Brand and Rosa Maria 
Choplin gave brief reports on the September 
Convention of the AATSP in Berkeley. After 
a short business meeting, Marcos Morinigo, 
an Argentine philologist now teaching at the 
University of Southern California in Los An- 
geles, spoke on Indigenismos en la lengua 
espaftola. 


The spring meeting of the SOUTHEAST- 
ERN FLORIDA Chapter was held April 23 
in Miami. Ralph Boggs, Visiting Professor at 
the University of Miami, gave a most interest- 
ing discussion of Caribbean folklore. Several 
noteworthy articles from the February His- 
PANIA were reviewed by Eloise Patterson, who 
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urged the showing of more movies in Spanish 
for the local students, with travelogues in 
slower Spanish. Norma Nevares, President of 
the Hispanic-American Club at Barry College, 
gave her impressions of Miami. Our national 
Secretary-Treasurer, Graydon De Land, gave 
an informal discussion of the AATSP. He 
reported on “‘behind-the-scenes” activities of 
the Association and made suggestions as to 
how each member could help to improve it. 
He stated that the core of the AATSP is 
Hispania. A letter from D. L. Canfield con- 
cerning the formation of a National Honor 
Society was read and discussed. The most 
important discussion of the afternoon session 
concerned the annual spring competitive ex- 
aminations. Names of winning schools, pupils, 
and scores were read for the April 6 examina- 
tion. Details for the 1950 examination were 
to be completed with the 1949 fall meeting. 


WESTCHESTER (New York). The last 
meeting of the year was devoted to formulat- 
ing plans for 1949-50. Five of the meetings will 
feature speakers familiar with Spanish or Latin 
American life, including Edith Kinum, who 
has spent the past year and summer in Spain, 
and Hyman Alpern, professor at N.Y.U. and 
principal of Evander Childs High School. 
Other activities will include a Christmas party 
and a luncheon-meeting at the annual West- 
chester County Teachers Convention. There 
are tentative plans for prizes to outstanding 
students of Spanish in the area. Teachers 
interested in joining the Chapter should notify 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Emily Spinelli, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Tarrytown. The 
other officers are: President, Henriette Liboz, 
Memorial High, Pelham; Vice-President, Le- 
nore Thomas, White Plains High; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Nora Quinlan, Hastings. 


Conducted by 


AvuRgELIO M. Espinosa, Jr., Associate Editor 





Botetin pe LA Brsuioreca DE MENENDEZ 
Petayo Afio XXIII. Enero-Marzo, 1947. 
Nim. 1. 

“Bocangel y su obra poética,” by Jests 
Manuel Alda Tesdn: a brief study of the 
personality and poetic works of Gabriel Bocan- 
gel y Unzueta. “Un avance a la etnogenia 








c4ntabra,” by Luis de Hoyos Sdinz: an im- 
portant article on Cantabrian ethnogeny, sum- 
marizing the results of recent investigations 
concerning the origin of the Cantabrians. “‘D. 
Fernando de la Serna y Riva, eterno viajero,” 
by Fermin de Sojo: a biographical sketch of 
an adventurous montafiés, who, in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century, after a hectic 
career as a military engineer, travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe, Asia, and America; his 
impressions are recorded in several works. 

Notas.—‘‘Clarin y la novela poética,” by 
Mariano Baquero Goyanes: comments on an 
article by Leopoldo Alas, “La novela nove- 
lesea,” (included in his Ensayos y Revistas, 
Madrid, 1892), in which Clarin regards na- 
turalism as a passing fad, and extols “la 
novela poética.” ““Tres notas para una fortuna 
péstuma de Bécquer,” by José Maria Mar- 
tinez Cachero: notes on the posthumous edi- 
tion of Bécquer’s works prepared by friends 
and published in 1871, followed by a letter in 
praise of Bécquer by Pedro Antonio de Alarcén 
(1876), and verses in his honor published by 
Manuel Reina in La Ilustracién Espafiola 
y Americana (1878). ‘““Dos cartas del General 
Palafox,” by Fernando Barreda: letters writ- 
ten to a notary in Madrid, in 1830, in behalf 
of a lessee. 

A section of book reviews follows. 

Aflo XXIII. Abril-Setiembre, 1947. Nims. 
2y 8. 

This double number is dedicated to Miguel 
de Cervantes, to commemorate the four- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. “Don 
Quijote y el rio Ebro,” by Concha Espina: a 
poetic tribute, in which the distinguished 
novelist accompanies Don Quijote on a literary 
excursion along the Ebro. “Cervantes y el 
suefio de la vida,” by Arturo Farinelli: shows 
how triumphantly Cervantes’ fantasy trans- 
formed the world of reality. “Divagaciones 
sobre motivos cervdnticos,” by Luis Redonet: 
observations on various themes, ranging from 
the popularity of the Quijote to the excellence 
of the works on Cervantes by Unamuno and 
Navarro y Ledesma. “Aldonza—Dulce—Dul- 
cinea,”” by Rafael Lapesa: by the time of 
Cervantes, Aldonza and Dulce, although un- 
related etymologically, had come to be con- 
sidered variants of the same name; Dulcinea, 
a reminiscence of Lofrasso’s pastoral novel— 
which was always “el prototipo de la inepcia 
literaria para Cervantes”—was not formed 
directly on Aldonza, but on its equivalent, 
Dulce. 

“Génesis de un libro inmortal,” by Vicente 
de Pereda: defends the thesis that Cervantes 
never understood fully “el volumen gigantesco 
de sus héroes, pues ninguna obra sublime se 
hizo pensando en que iba a serlo.” “Un no- 
table biédgrafo de Cervantes: Jerénimo Moran,” 
by Narciso Alonso Cortés: an analysis of 


Mordn’s Vida de Cervantes (1863). “Cervantes 
en Argel y sus libertadores trinitarios,” by 
Felipe Cortines Murube: new information 
about the ransomers of Cervantes (Fray Juan 
Gil and Fray Antonio de la Bella). “Las 
Sergas de Esplandian, como critica de la ca- 
ballerfa bretona,” by Samuel Gili Gaya: a 
brief study of the significance of Montalvo’s 
work as criticism of the ideals of Amadis. 

“Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin (Una 
visita en 1927 al maestro de los estudios 
cervantinos),’”’ by Fidelino Figueiredo. ‘“Ocio- 
sidad y sanchoquijotismo,” by Francisco Mal- 
donado de Guevara: historical and sociologi- 
cal considerations on the value assigned to 
work in the Quijote, and in Spain, in general. 
“Los cautivos de Cervantes,” by J. M. Alda 
Tesdn: Cervantes often returned, in his writ- 
ings, to the circumstances of his captivity. 
“El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Miguel de Cer- 
vantes,” by José Rogerio Sanchez: an en- 
comiastic appraisal of Navarro Ledesma’s 
important biography, with notes on the life 
of Navarro, who died in 1905, at the age of 
thirty-six. 

“Mi Cervantes. Recuerdos y confesiones,”’ 
by Ramén D. Perés: a brief tribute, with notes 
on several leading Cervantists (Menéndez 
Pelayo, Clemente Cortején, Juan Givanel, 
Juan Sed6). “Los Jesuitas segiin Cervantes,” 
by Miguel Cascén, 8S. J. “Sobre el realismo del 
Persiles,” by Mariano Baquero Goyanes. “La 
belleza en las mujeres de Cervantes,” by 
Isidoro Montiel: with regard to feminine 
beauty, Cervantes repeats the ideas that were 
dominant in his time. 

The memorial number closes with an ac- 
count of the exercises held in Santander, in 
August 1947, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the birth of Cervantes and of the death 
of Hernan Cortés. 

Afio XXIII. Octubre-Diciembre, 
Num. 4. 

This number is dedicated to the memory of 
Miguel Artigas Ferrando, Honorary President 
of the Sociedad Menéndez Pelayo, and Direc- 
tor of the Biblioteca Nacional, who died in 
Madrid, on March 10, 1947. 


1947. 


Revista DE Diatecro.tocfa y TRADICIONES 
Porvu.tares Tomo II I—1947—Cuaderno 1.° 


“La casa, el trabajo y la cdntiga en Pias 
(Mondariz, Pontevedra),” by Fermin Bouza 
Brey and Jorge Lorenzo. “La medicina popu- 
lar en el Valle de Monterrey (Orense),” by 
Jestis Taboada: a rich collection of folk reme- 
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dies and magic formulae, with notes on the 
magic origin of illness, followed by a list of 
proverbs referring to health and sickness. 
“Apodos que aplican a los naturales de algunas 
localidades de la provincia de Guadalajara 
los habitantes de los pueblos préximos a 
ellas,” by Gabriel M. Vergara. “Lenguaje de 
la fauna traducido al castellano,” an enter- 
taining article, by P. César Moran, O.S.A. 
“E] portento de caminar sobre el fuego,” by 
Pedro Chico y Rello: walking barefooted over 
glowing coals is part of the celebration of St. 
John’s Eve in San Pedro Manrique, in Old 
Castile. 

Archivo.—“‘Cuentos extremefios”: eleven 
folk tales, collected in Garrovillas (CAceres), 
by Moisés Marcos de Sande; versions of Tom 
Thumb, The Youth Cheated in Selling Oxen, 
The Princess who Cannot Solve the Riddle, 
and The Extraordinary Names are included. 
Several lists of lexical variants follow: “En- 
cuesta sinonimica de hoguera y llama,” by 
Pilar Lépez Pifieiro; ‘““Nombres de la coyunda,” 
by Marfa del Pilar Vazquez Cuesta; ‘““Nombres 
de la codorniz,” by Juan Gonzalez y Gonzalez; 
“Nombres del corazén de la pera,” by Ana 
Marfa Montero Pérez. Other articles are: 
“Fiestas patronales y principales devociones de 
la Mancha,” by Nieves de Hoyos Sancho; 
“Devociones tipicas”: brief notes on religious 
festivals and brotherhoods in Guadalajara 
and Avila, by various investigators; ‘“‘Las Her- 
mandades de San Antén y de San Sebastian,” 
“‘Festividad de San Pedro, en Pastrana (Gua- 
dalajara),”’ and “San Pedro, en Budia (Gua- 
dalajara),”’ by Ernesto Navarrete; ‘San Antén, 
en Casasola (Avila),” by R. Garecfa. 

Eight pages of book reviews complete this 
number. 

Tomo III—1947—Cuaderno 2.° 

“Creencias gallegas. Tradiciones referentes 
a algunos animales,” by Vicente Risco. “Las 
brujas de Fuenterrabfa (1611),” by Julio Caro 
Baroja: throws light on the curiously modern 
procedure of the inquisidor, Lic. Alonso de 
Salazar y Frias, in rejecting the testimony of 
accusers in the last recorded ‘witch trial” 
of Fuenterrabfa, in 1611. ““Notas sobre el es- 
pafiol de Canarias,” by Juan Alvarez Delgado: 
notes on the principal features of Canary Is- 
land Spanish. “Conservas y dulces de 
Canarias,” by José Pérez Vidal. ““Lecciones de 
dos maestros,” by Enrique Casas Gaspar: a 
discussion of problems of methodology, in- 
spired by the recent publication of two im- 


portant works on folklore, by A. Van Gennep 
and Rafael Corso. 

Archivo.—“‘Carta _lingiifstica de wumbria 
(Adiciones y rectificaciones),” by Juan Régulo 
Pérez: corrects the Canary Islands entries 
in the article by E. Veres D’Océ6n, in a pre- 
vious number of the Revista (1946), u, 286- 
291). “Cuentos de Aragén”: thirteen folk 
tales collected by Arcadio Larrea Palacin; 
among them appear Demi-cog, The Maiden 
Without Hands, and My Mother Slew Me. 
“Danzas y canciones de la Isla Del Hierro,” 
by Sebastian Jiménez Sanchez: a description 
of dances and songs in the westernmost of the 
Canary Islands. 

Five pages of book reviews complete this 
number. 

Tomo IIT I—1947—Cuadernos 3.° y 4.° 

“Nova contribui¢géio para o estudo das afini- 
dades galaico-portuguesas do cancioneiro popu- 
lar,” by Fernando de Castro Pires de Lima: 
supplements the study on analogies between 
the folk poetry of Galicia and that of Portugal, 
by F. Bouza Brey, in a previous number of 
the Revista (1946, mu, 69-97). “Creencias 
gallegas. Tradiciones referentes a algunos ani- 
males. u,” by Vicente Risco: continues the 
account of traditional beliefs concerning insects, 
birds and animals, started in the preceding 
Cuaderno (1947, 11, 163-188). “Contribucién 
al estudio de la Navidad en Galicia. Nadales, 
Aninovos, Xaneiras y Reyes,” by Antonio 
Fraguas Fraguas. “El habla de Oroz-Betelu,” 
by Manuel Alvar: an analysis of the speech 
of a Basque town; its interest lies in the fact 
that the original language, etizkera, is rapidly 
being replaced by a hybrid Castilian. 

“Los Pastequeiros de Santa Comba y San 
Cibran,” by Victor Lis Quiben: an interesting 
account of the personality and practices of 
quack healers who are still active in the vi- 
cinity of Pontevedra. “Romances vulgares. 
Testamentos de bestias,” by José Pérez Vidal: 
the text of a romance vulgar, Testamento del 
Mulo, composed by Diego Pérez Diaz. “El 
testamento en la tradicién popular,” by Pilar 
Garcia de Diego: suggests that the Testamento 
del Mulo, published in the preceding article, 
“tiene grandes semejanzas con... variantes 
del Romance del marinero, de las cuales puede 
derivar.” 

Archivo.—“Vida del individuo. Tierra de 
la Gudifia (Orense),” by Laureano Prieto 
Rodriguez: an interesting account of tradi- 
tional beliefs and practices concerning the 
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individual, from birth to death, current in 
the easternmost part of the Galician province 
of Orense. “Dramdtica. Auto de los Reyes 
Magos,” by Tomas Teresa Leén: the text of a 
folk drama, presented annually in Paredes 
de Nava (Palencia), which is followed by a 
simplified version of the Combate entre moros 
y cristianos, in which only two characters 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


take part. “El Dance de Calamocha (Te- 
ruel),” by José de la Fuente: describes a 
folk play, of the Moros y cristianos type, per- 
formed on the feast of San Roque. A small 
collection of canciones and one of riddles, a 
section devoted to book reviews, and sixteen 
pages of current bibliography close this dou- 
ble number. 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE HALL SENDER and WALTER T. Putuips, Associate Editors* 
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“Making Linguists.’"—In the New York 
Times, August 21, 1949, E7. Edmund A. 
Walsh, Regent of Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service, is quoted as saying 
that “Americans generally are the worst lin- 
guists in the world, a factor that has worked 
to this nation’s disadvantage abroad.” To 
remedy this situation and “seeking to deepen 
and broaden language teaching” Georgetown’s 
School of Foreign Service has opened its new In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics, with 
instruction in Germanic, Romance, Slavic, 
Arabic, Far Eastern, and other languages. 
Registration for the 3-year concentrated course 
leading to the B.S. degree will be limited to 200 
students who are supposed to have already 
had 2 years of regular college credit for ad- 
mission. Instruction methods will be based on 
the intensive system successfully followed by 
the Army during the war, together with funda- 
mental courses in civilization, geography, 
economics, international law, and area sur- 
veys, many of these being conducted in the 
foreign language. The Institute will be directed 
by Prof. Leon Dostert, former army colonel 
and interpreter for General Eisenhower, who 
developed the United Nations system that 
makes possible the simultaneous interpreta- 
tion of five languages. Vice director will be 
Prof. Jean Deny, until recently head of the 
School of Oriental Languages in Paris. 

F. H. S. 





* Material for this department may be sent 
to Florence Hall Sender, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or to Walter T. Phillips, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(educational and professional journals). 


“A Great Spanish Poet.”—Carl Sandburg, 
in the New York Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view, 29: 4, October 18, 1949, reviews Arturo 
Barea’s Lorca: The Poet and His People. “A 
somber and thoughtful book,” he calls it, 
“steeped in the soul of ancient and modern 
Spain, its shadows reaching far back and 
beyond reading a long stretch into the future. 
In degree it unriddles the Spanish for us and 
brings us in slight measure closer to the Spain 
that now broods over yesterday and broods 
about tomorrow.” How the non-political mar- 
tyred poet, with his revival of Andalusian 
folk art in the drama and his love of Anda- 
lusian peasant speech reflected in his sensitive 
poems, came to release emotional forces which 
“became part of the shapeless revolutionary 
movements of Spain, whether he intended or 
not,” makes “a dark fascinating piece of 
historical narrative—and Barea can tell it. . . . 

“What makes a poet tick? Lorca would 
answer it in his ‘daemon’ or ‘duende.’ He 
heard an old gypsy dancer on hearing a frag- 
ment of Bach exclaim: ‘Ole, that has got 
duende! ...’ He liked a dancing competition 
in Jerez de la Frontera where an eighty- 
year old woman... won the first prize, doing 
nothing but lift her arms, fling back her head 
and beat the dais with her foot—with the 
power of a dying duende. 

“ “The magic virtue of a poem,’ said Lorca, 
‘consists in always being daemon-ridden so 
that it baptizes with dark water those who 
look at it....The daemon? Where is the 
daemon?’ ” 

F. H. S. 


Américas, Vol. I, No. 6, 1-48, August, 
1949, is the sixth number to appear of this 
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new and attractive publication of the Pan 
American Union. Profusely illustrated in the 
modern manner with photographs and pen 
sketches, the magazine is replete with inter- 
esting articles on Latin American subjects. 
In this number are: “New Horizons,” by 
Mary G. Reynolds, a study of the displaced 
persons problem in Latin America; “The Gen- 
tleman from Tennessee,” by Scott Seegers, 
an account of the activities of Cordell Hull 
in the State Department; “The Black 
Legend,” by Carlos Davila, a dispassionate 
evaluation of the historical bases for tales of 
alleged cruelty of the Spanish conquistadores; 
“Model Town,” by Guillermo Nannetti, an 
account of an educational experiment being 
carried on by UNESCO in Viani, Colombia; 
“Bull Session,” by William Scott, an account 
of amateur bull-fighting in Latin America; 
“Mission Completed,” the story of a dispute 
and its peaceful solution, between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic; “Dateline: Mexico,” 
by Robert Spiers Benjamin, in which the 
author tells of his “home away from home” in 
Mexico City, and “Puerto Rican Choristers,” 
an account of the activities of the University 
of Puerto Rico chorus. A page devoted to 
stamps, a discussion of “The First Good 
Neighbor,” by Samuel Putnam, “Points of 
View,” a section devoted to interesting bits of 
news from various Latin American countries, 
a section devoted to book reviews, and “For 
Your Record Library,” descriptions of some 
recordings of Latin American music, complete 
the contents of this number of Américas. 

W. TF. P. 


“The Application of Transfer Between 
Foreign Languages.”—Eric Rosenbaum, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 33: 287-294, 
April, 1949, sums up the literature and prin- 
cipal facts with reference to transfer of train- 
ing, and makes some useful and pertinent 
suggestions to improve classroom teaching of 
foreign languages. He discusses general 
theories of transfer and concludes from past 
experimentation that “the greater the simi- 
larity between two subjects, the higher the 
proportion of transfer involved. The transfer 
is obtained, however, only in the ratio as 
relationships are pointed out specifically by 
the teacher.” The author then draws some 
conclusions to improve teaching for transfer. 

W. T. P. 


“A Follow-up Course in Spanish.”— 
Clarence Wachner, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 33: 312-314, April, 1949, describes a 
new Spanish course in Northwestern High 
School in Detroit, intended to carry on in the 
study of Spanish those pupils who have com- 
pleted two years in high school and who do not 
wish a break in their studies before they reach 
college. The course also serves those who do 
not go to college and who wish to take more 
than the usual two-year course in high school. 
Because of the crowded curriculum in the last 
two years in high school, the course was pre- 
pared as a two and one-half hour rather than 
a five-hour course. No home preparation is 
expected. The objectives of the course were: 
(1) a basic and active vocabulary rather than 
a literary vocabulary; (2) the ability to under- 
stand spoken Spanish; (3) a good Spanish 
accent and proper phrasing; (4) a feeling for 
idiomatic Spanish; (5) knowledge of the life, 
customs, and culture of Spanish-speaking 
people. The twenty pupils were divided into 
groups of four or five, each of which progressed 
at its own speed. A conversation text was 
used, with passages read and practiced for 
correct pronunciation, then memorized. 
Records and wire recordings were made and 
played back to improve pronunciation. 

ws Ee 


“Let’s Hear the High School Teachers’ 
Side.” —Elizabeth Wright, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 33: 309-311, April, 1949, gives 
voice to a high school teacher’s complaints 
about the goals and methods of college lan- 
guage teaching. “My first reason for feeling 
that some colleges have ‘let us down,’ so to 
speak, is either an over-emphasis on meth- 
odology, or a complete disregard for its im- 
portance.” Some colleges, feeling that they 
have discovered THE METHOD, fail to consider 
individual differences in the learning process. 
Other colleges have no basic method and fail 
to meet the needs of today’s language students. 
Specifically, persistence of old techniques of 
the grammar-translation method results in 
loss of student interest. Colleges also place too 
much emphasis on literature, to the neglect of 
understanding, speaking, and writing. Stu- 
dents complain about their college language 
courses: “I am learning lots of literature, but 
I haven’t learned any more composition or 
conversation than I knew when I left high 
school; in fact, I think I have forgotten a lot 
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that I did know.” College language teaching 
is as it is because college teachers are selected 
on the basis of their degrees instead of their 
ability to teach. College teachers should know 
the problems of high school teachers, and 
should turn out graduates who can become 
successful teachers of the language at the 
high school level. 

W. T. P. 


“A New Language Must Be Spliced onto 
One’s Native Language.”—Colley F. Spark- 
man, in The Modern Language Journal, 33: 
355-362, May, 1949, presents his own theory 
of language learning derived from years of 
classroom experience, and concludes that not 
an aural-oral approach but a visual approach 
is the most effective. He sums up his argu- 
ments in the following words: “(1) Do not 
try to imitate Nature’s method of teaching 
infants their native language. Insist on a 
rationalized technique fitted to the actual 
needs involved. (2) Don’t expect to begin 
anew with the learner’s mind like a clean slate, 
for what is written there remains. Utilize 
instead to advantage the thousands of con- 
cepts lurking therein waiting only to be re- 
labeled. (3) Don’t assume that native-language 
word or native patterns of speech can be 
silenced by being ignored. Bring them out in 
the open and show what is being substituted 
for what. (4) Don’t try to make the initial 
approach an oral one just because Nature 
had to follow this approach. Use instead the 
more definite and lasting visual approach. 
(5) Don’t expect the order of the various aims 
to be the same as they are in learning one’s 
native language. Teach first what is easiest 
and most necessary. (6) Don’t be disappointed 
if the students’ pronunciation doesn’t sound 
altogether like that of a native. Make sure 
they know the correct position of the speech 
organs necessary to produce any sound differ- 
ing from English and never accept anything 
short of their best efforts when reading aloud 
or engaged in any type of oral drill. (7) Don’t 
count on facility in the oral use of the new 
language. But as soon as inflected forms or 
new syntax is clearly understood by having 
been compared with English forms or usage, 
provide sufficient aural-oral drill to drive these 
matters home and incidentally give the stu- 
dents a feeling for the newly learned items.” 

W. T. P. 


“Foreign and the Planning 
Mind.”—Ernst Koch, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 33: 371-373, May, 1949, dis- 
cusses the position of foreign languages in the 
requirements for a college degree and gives 
some signifiant advice to college teachers who 
wish to keep them there. Many of the argu- 
ments traditionally given for foreign language 
study are of no value to the administrator, 
since they follow the thought of John Dewey 
“that there is no such thing as an abstract 
educational value.” A real threat to foreign- 
language study is “the indifference or hostility 
of scientific students who find themselves dis- 
appointed in their anticipation of the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient familiarity with the foreign 
language and its for them pertinent materials.” 
More serious still “is the antipathy that comes 
from the [liberal arts] student whose required 
foreign language work has not supplied that 
cultural or developmental accidence that he 
felt to be one of the main justifications for 
the existence of the requirement.” Reading 
and composition work that “never transcends 
the adolescent level’ repels such students. 
Koch believes that “dominant and continu- 
ing student frustration can not be ignored 
indefinitely.” He believes that the only foreign 
language aim consonant with the integrated 
curriculum that places “growth as the func- 
tional objective of higher education” is the 
reading aim. The operational mechanics of 
reading a foreign language “can be taught 
efficiently on the college level in one semes- 
ter.” Such an introduction “should be followed 
by meaningful reading and appropriate analy- 
sis and discussion.” Koch believes that “the 
foreign language student who learns to read 
material that he finds both emotionally and 
intellectually acceptable, who finds his foreign 
language work conducted analytically so as 
to help him develop his ability to make the 
distinction between the symbolic and emotive 
use of words, will find deep satisfaction grow- 
ing out of this language contact.” a 

WW. = PR 


“Mexico’s Campaign Against Illiteracy.” — 
Clinton Harvy Gardiner, in Social Education, 
13: 277-278, October, 1949, describes the 
efforts that have been made in Mexico since 
1944 to eliminate illiteracy through superficial 
means, instead of attacking the problem funda- 
mentally by improving the school system to 
the point where all Mexican children can have 
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the advantages of public education. The prob- 
lem of teaching seven million illiterates to 
read and write was attacked by issuing a 
presidential degree “that all illiterates be- 
tween the ages of six and forty must learn to 
read and write, and that all literate Mexicans 
should be responsible for teaching them.” 
A publicity campaign to sell the program to 
all Mexicans was then begun. “Stress was 
placed on the social, economic, and political 
advantages that would be enjoyed by a more 
literate Mexican nation.” A primer was pre- 
pared and widely circulated. “Enthusiasm for 
the project was boundless. Churches, labor 
organizations, clubs, employers, the Army, 
and numerous other agencies supported the 
cause.” One of the most difficult problems was 
that of teaching more than three million non- 
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Spanish speaking Indians to read and write 
Spanish. “It was decided, and experience bore 
out the wisdom of the decision, that before 
the Indian could be taught to read and write 
a language he did not even speak, it would be 
necessary to teach him to read his native 
dialect.” Although the program has Lad a 
measure of success in the five years it has been 
in operation, “the foreign observer . .. won- 
ders if it were not ill-timed.” Having, as 
Mexico does, a shortage of schools and teach- 
ers and only half its children in schools, and 
having a far too meager school budget, a 
future wave of illiterates will soon undo the 
good that has been accomplished in the present 
campaign. 

ws Be 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Nieecu, Josepnina, Un pueblo mexicano. Se- 
lections from Mezican Village translated 
and edited by Justina Ruiz-de-Conde. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1949. 267 pp. 
Price, $2.25. 

If you are looking for something thoroughly 
readable for intermediate Spanish classes, con- 
sider seriously this abridged translation of 
Josephina Niggli’s popular Mezican Village. 
The dramatic impact of the original has been 
preserved. The same charming illustrations 
are included. All the hilarity, pathos, sus- 
pense, and action are here in these five tales. 
Indeed, as literature we might put this book 
on the same level with the best-seller, Tales 
of the South Pacific. A false sense of reality 
and a deeply Romantic tinge mar the work 
as a whole, but it does not utterly misrepre- 
sent Mexico or the Mexican people. There is, 
in fact, a decidedly Spanish flavor in the 
picaresque characters, the strong personal 
honor, the Catholic sentiment, and the folk- 
loristic details of the book. There are more 
than enough colorful descriptions of customs 
and manners cleverly woven into the stories 
to justify their use in our Spanish classes. 
Students will like them. Alejandro, ill-fated 
younger son of the valley’s richest man; Marfa, 
the beautiful outcast of the River Road; Pepe 
Gonzalez, picaresque young practical joke- 
ster; Rubén, simple candy maker, and others 





are unforgettable individuals. The student 
will witness weddings, funerals, serenades, 
brawls, bullfights, and fiestas. 

Some teachers will not be satisfied with the 
editing. Just what is the policy of many 
modern editors concerning notes? In too many 
new texts difficulties are either not cleared 
up or not mentioned. Take, for example, the 
following typical notes from this text: 


Note 1. estaban sentadas: were sitting 
(seated). In Spanish the result of an action is 
expressed, not by the present participle, but 
by the past participle. Note that the reflexive 
pronoun of sentarse does not appear. 

Note 14. Le dolian las piernas: his legs 
ached. The verb is in agreement with piernas. 

Note 7. no diria que no. Verbs of discourse 
take que. 


Now these are just three examples of what 
often occurs in present-day texts. Why waste 
space for a note in the first example? Is the 
difficulty really explained in the second case? 
What does the third note mean to a student? 

On the other hand, many difficulties of the 
following sort go unexplained either in the 
notes or the vocabulary: 


p. 27, 1.13. me sé el resto (Why me sé?) 

p. 70, 1.22. bien que las tenemos (Meaning?) 

p. 109, 1.9. y eso que estaba (Meaning?) 

p. 166, 1.5. éQué tenia de particular el que le 
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pusieran de nombre Gitanillo? (Reason for 
subjunctive? Meaning of el que?) 

p. 175, 1.5. por poco la tira (Is not this idiomatic 
use of present tense for preterite more sig- 
nificant than the meaning of estaban sen- 
tadas?) 

p. 194, 1.31. rodeado de nifios llorando (Exactly 
the wrong construction according to Walsh 
in Repaso, Norton, 1948, p. 113, who gives 
los nifios que lloran!) 


When should one write a note? What are the 
notes for? Perhaps publishers are restricting 
the number of notes to save space. If this is 
true, we might well cease publication of text- 
book editions. 

I found relatively few misprints and only 
one minor bit of confusion due to abridgment. 
The translation is excellent and one cannot 
deny the value of this new text to teachers 
who are interested in the cultural approach 
and in need of stimulating material. 

R. H. ARMITAGE 
Ohio State University 


BreneEs, Epin, El hombre de negro, with Pref- 
ace, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated by Robert Langstadt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Cloth. ix, 111 pp. Price, $2.00 
El hombre de negro is an exciting and ex- 

hilarating tale of espionage during World 
War II. The action begins in Madrid, moves 
to Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Casa Blanca, 
Havana, and ends, somehow rather appro- 
priately, in Washington. It has everything 
which should make it successful as a story 
and as a text: the thrills of war-time spying, 
the atomic bomb, mysterious and important 
documents, the relentless pursuit of the enemy, 
a bull fight—and all in addition to the hombre 
de negro and a beautiful blonde! It is destined 
to captivate the imagination and hold the 
interest of youngsters who are adequately 
prepared for an elementary reader, based on 
idioms and vocabulary high on the frequency 
list of Keniston’s A Standard List of Words 
and Idioms. 

The author has prepared adequate exercises 
which, at the discretion of the instructor, may 
or may not be used in reading the text. They 
are of three types: (a) common Spanish ex- 
pressions to be memorized, (b) questions to be 
answered in Spanish, and (c) if the instructor 
is inclined to use a reading text as the basis 
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for grammatical drill, English sentences to be 
translated into Spanish. 

The vocabulary involved is particularly well 
chosen, and includes a goodly number of 
aviation terms as well as such everyday words 
as caseta telefénica, bomba atémica, tragaluz, 
etc., not too often found in an elementary 
reader. The book is attractively and sturdily 
bound, and the printing clear and easily 
legible. The illustrations, in black and white, 
merit a special word. They are well done, 
pertinent, and intriguing. 

El hombre de negro seems an excellent choice 
for use early in the second year with a class 
of average ability; with an extremely able 
division, it could well—and profitably—be 
used towards the end of the first year. 

The author’s aim, as stated in his preface, 
is to provide a text of “interesting reading 
and speaking material for elementary stu- 
dents” and to teach them to “converse in 
simple, everyday idiomatic Spanish.” This 
reviewer feels that the author has accomplished 
his purpose admirably. 
St. Paul’s School Ben Davis 
Watusn, Donatp Devenisu, A Brief Intro- 

duction to Spanish. New York: W. W. Nor- 

ton and Co., 1950. Cloth. Illustrated. 191 

pp. (22 pp. vocab.). Price, $2.00. 

The reviewer of this book does not have to 
be clairovyant to predict that it will soon 
establish itself in school and college curricula. 
It deserves to be considered wherever the 
teacher desires an introductory grammar that 
is unusually simple and effective. 

The simplicity of the author’s treatment of 
grammatical principles is one of the chief 
aims of this text, which is a revision of the 
author’s very successful Introductory Spanish. 
Many of those who used the earlier book liked 
it but wanted a shorter version, with less 
explanation and fewer exercises. Mr. Walsh 
has tried to keep such valuable features as his 
studies of words and his interlocking and 
“vertical” reviews. These reviews deserve a 
special word, as they constitute one of the 
best teaching devices of this book. “From 
Lesson 6 on, one or more of the earlier lessons 
are assigned for review with each new lesson, 
and the reviewing is tested in the exercises of 
the new lesson”’ (p. 15). 

It is evident that an extraordinary effort 
has been made to hunt out and to drill on the 
really indispensable in Spanish grammar. A 
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good example of this is Mr. Walsh’s treatment 
of -ra and -se subjunctives: “These two sets 
of endings are generally interchangeable, but 
the -ra forms are commoner” (p. 146). It 
requires considerable self-control in a gram- 
marian not to point out at least that the -ra 
form was originally a pluperfect indicative, 
and the -se a real subjunctive. From Mr. 
Walsh the student gets the idea that he had 
better stick to the -ra forms, and what better 
idea could the beginning student get? Of 
course all the simplifications in the book are 
not so striking as that of the imperfect sub- 
junctives, but simplicity is the rule, not the 
exception. 

A very effective innovation is followed 
throughout the grammatical explanations, and 
that is the tie-in of illustrative sentences with 
the grammatical principles by means of a 
reference number, thus making sure that the 
student gets the right sentence to fit the rule: 
“For think, expressing reasoning or planning, 
use pensar (1); expressing belief, use creer 
(2)... 


1. Piense con cuidado. Think carefully. 
Pienso comprarlo. I intend (plan) to buy 


it. 
I think he will come. 


Vocabularies have been restricted to words 
“that students need and are eager to learn” 
(p. 15). Thus the book has student words, 
not teacher words. There is no great literary 
flavor in the vocabularies, but they are strictly 
practical from the point of view of student 
interest, from sports and restaurants to studies 
and love. This last element is not greatly 
played up, but it occurs rather pleasantly in 
the last couple of lessons. 

Oral work is stressed throughout the book. 
This is where the special usefulness of the 
vocabularies comes in. The student talks, and 
he has the words normal to his talking. The 
Spanish passages beginning each lesson are 
generally conversations between students, they 
are connected and progressive in content, and 
the exercises give the student plenty of chance 
to elaborate on the subject discussed. There is 
humor and information here. Perhaps there 
is more use of the ti form of the verb than 
would seem desirable when it is realized that 
in the formal world of business and travel 
Americans rarely have occasion to use this 
form. It is required, however, if the student 
atmosphere is to be realistic. Boys do not call 


2. Creo que vendré. 


each other usted. Mr. Walsh has been entirely 
consistent, therefore, though the student may 
subsequently discard these forms. 

Other features of the book ought to be 
mentioned. The illustrations are definitely 
superior. They give an attractive and some- 
times humorous conception of life in the other 
Americas: Calle de Pueblo (p. 45); La Vida 
es Siesta (p. 77); La Catedral del Zécalo (p. 
150). These unusual drawings are by Mr. 
Howard Willard, who also illustrated the au- 
thor’s Cuentos americanos. The map of the 
U.S.A. with the Spanish names of cities indi- 
cated is an interesting item (p. 88). So is the 
typical restaurant menu on p. 50, although it 
makes the reviewer want to add several succu- 
lent dishes he has met in Latin America. 
The coplas and proverbs that accompany 
each lesson are given more prominence than 
in the earlier book. They now appear in three 
forms, the original Spanish, a literal transla- 
tion, and the equivalent English proverb. 
That is good. 

Frequently teachers of Spanish have seen 
new grammars appear on the market with no 
obvious purpose except perhaps that of ex- 
ploiting a certain university clientele. In this 
case Mr. Walsh has a sharply defined and 
logical plan, and he has carried it out with 
meticulous care and skill. 

St. Lucie, Florida Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


Romera-Navarro, M., Historia de la literatura 
espaftola. Segunda edicién, corregida y aumen- 
tada. Boston, D. C. Heath y Compaiifa, 1949. 
Cloth. 704 pp. Price, $5.00. 

Professor Romera-Navarro has long held 
the esteem and admiration of Hispanists for 
a large number of scholarly contributions, 
conspicuous among which are his noteworthy 
editions and studies of Gracidin. Students of 
Spanish in the earlier stages have known him 
best through his excellent Historia de la lite- 
ratura espafiola, first published in 1928. Its 
virtues have been evident for these twenty-one 
years: clarity and accuracy of statement, use- 
ful plot-analyses and citations from important 
works, good brief bibliographies of texts and 
of the more important studies of periods and au- 
thors, and sound criticism. One would expect to 
find in this new edition bibliographies brought 
up to date, minor errors corrected and new 
facts necessitated by the passage of time 
properly adduced. In these regards the author 
disappoints us very little, even though changes 
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are not impressively numerous. It is difficult 
to make selective bibliographies, and a few 
omissions may be noted, such as the failure 
to mention Professor E. Allison Peers’ monu- 
mental History of the Romantic Movement in 
Spain after Chapter xxv (El Romanticismo: 
Teatro y poesia). 

It was to be hoped that the knowledge and 
critical acumen of Professor Romera-Navarro 
would enrich our appreciation of the progress 
of Spanish letters in the last two decades. 
This edition is advertised as aumentada. Yes, 
the bibliographies have been somewhat length- 
ened, but the new Historia is only three pages 
longer than the old. The section devoted to 
La generacién actual (of poets) consists of a 
scant page and a half, and the new novelists 
receive sixteen lines. I think it unfortunate to 
dismiss Garcia Lorca in eight lines, and Rafael 
Alberti in five. Surely their solid achieve- 
ments merit more, and I believe the same to be 
true of Salinas and Guillén (ten lines between 
them). Among the older novelists, Gabriel 
Miré is mentioned in a single line. (Felipe 
Trigo receives nearly two pages.) The newer 
novelists named are Jarnés, Zunzunegui, Cela, 
and Benftez de Castro. Perhaps the celebrity 
of Carmen Laforet’s Nada was merely transi- 
tory. I am quite at a loss to explain the omis- 
sion of Ramén Sender, many of whose works 
have enjoyed popular success, critical esteem, 
and the honor of translation into several 
languages. The Columbia Dictionary of Modern 
European Literature awards Sr. Sender a full 
page. However, it is indeed difficult to evaluate 
contemporaries. 

Lack of space may account for the rather 
scant attention paid to the last twenty-one 
years. I calculated roughly that more than 
ninety-five percent of this book is printed from 
the old plates. The overwhelming majority of 
them are reproduced intact. The total result 
is this: the Historia in its first edition was more 
up to date for 1928 than the second edition is 
for 1949. It was an admirable manual when 
first published, and it still is for Spanish litera- 
ture through the so-called Generation of 1898. 
Its attractiveness is enhanced by excellent 
paper, printing, binding, and illustrations. 

Nicuotson B. ApaMs 
University of North Carolina 


Cervantes SAAvepRA, MiGueEL pe, The In- 
genious Gentleman, Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha. Complete in Two Parts. A New Trans- 


lation from the Spanish, with a Critical Text 

Based upon the First Editions of 1605 and 

1615, and with Variant Readings, Variorum 

Notes, and an Introduction by Samuel Put- 

nam. New York: The Viking Press, 1949. 

Cloth. 2 vols. 1043 pp. Price, $10.00. 

This is by long odds the best translation of 
the Quijote that has as yet appeared i in Eng- 
lish; and since praise so stated is precisely no 
praise at all, let me hasten to add that it is a 
very fine translation indeed. Actually it is 
more than a translation: it is a kind of redemp- 
tion. For more than three hundred years the 
Knight has been worse than benighted— 
clogged, smothered with gauds, fogbound, lost 
in a murk of Pistolese rhetoric; and all the 
while, critics and teachers (who know a good 
thing when they see it) have been urging their 
bored audiences to laugh, damn you, laugh! 
Laugh? At what? At this cyclopean bombast? 
No; I think that only those who, like myself, 
have tried to ‘teach’ the Quijote in the standard 
Motteux-cum-Ozell translation can fully ap- 
preciate the great service which Samuel Put- 
nam has done—not only to us, but to the con- 
temporary reputation of Cervantes. He has 
taken a text which the misunderstanding and 
self-entrancement of earlier translators have 
rendered eminently unreadable—only Rabe- 
lais has been worse treated—and he has re- 
stored it to the light. Moreover, in so doing he 
has managed to communicate in no small 
measure the freshness, the divine limpidity of 
the original. It is now possible for a man with 
no Spanish to perceive the stature of the book, 
to understand why Cervantes is held to be the 
peer of Homer, Shakspere, Dante, and Joyce. 
This is no puny triumph. 

I suppose that a translation is successful to 
the extent that the reader is unconscious of the 
medium. To take a well worn example: the 
Euripides and Sophocles of Gilbert Murray 
fail because the translator is constantly getting 
between the text and the reader; not only 
getting in the way, but doing so in a fantastic 
costume borrowed from Swinburne, Tenny- 
son, and less reputable fin-de-siécle jugglers. 
The result is not translation, but a burlesque; 
not poetry, but a cruel reductio ad pistrinam. 
The other method—more meritorious, per- 
haps, but scarcely less disheartening—is to em- 
balm the Greek in a kind of undertaker’s prose 
modelled on the King James Bible, Hydriota- 
phia, and the ginfully archaizing Lamb: 
a prose that never was on land or sea, a sur- 
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face against which the reader fetches up with a 
bang, that day to read no more. Good transla- 
tion, like any other good writing, must have 
surface, texture; but it must be clear, pene- 
trable, and, above all, unobtrusive. 

What I have been saying can be illustrated 
best by a bit of comparative quotation. In the 
twentyfifth chapter of Part I, Sancho has a 
typical moment in praise of the lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso, otherise known as Aldonza 
Lorenzo: 


—Bien la conozco—dijo Sancho—, y sé decir 
que tira tan bien una barra como el mds forzudo 
zagal de todo el pueblo. Vive el Dador, que es 
moza de chapa, hecha y derecha y de pelo en 
pecho, y que puede sacar la barba del lodo a 
cualquier caballero andante, o por andar, que 
la tuviere por sefiora. jOh, hi de puta, qué rejo 
que tiene, y qué voz! Sé decir que se puso un 
dia encima del campanario del aldea a llamar 
unos zagales suyos que andaban en un barbecho 
de su padre, y aunque estaban de alli mds de 
media legua, asi la oyeron como si estuvieran 
al pie de la torre. Y lo mejor que tiene es que 
no es nada melindrosa, porque tiene mucho de 
cortesana: con todos se burla y de todo hace 
mueca y donaire. 


Let us listen to Motteux-Ozell: 


Udsdiggers, quoth Sancho, I know her full 
well; ‘tis a strapping wench, I’faith, and 
pitches the Bar with e’er a lusty young Fellow 
in our Parish. By the Mass, ’tis a notable, 
strong-built, sizable, sturdy, manly Lass, and 
one that will keep her Chin out of the Mire, I 
warrant her; nay, and hold the best Knight- 
Errant to’t that wears a Head, if ever he ven- 
ture upon her. Body o’ me, what a Pair of 
Lungs and a Voice she has when she sets up her 
Throat! I saw her one Day pearch’d up o’ Top 
of our Steeple to call to some Plough-men that 
were at work in a Fallow-Field; and tho’ they 
were half a League off, they heard her as plain 
as if they had been in the Church-yard under 
her. The best of her is, that she’s neither coy 
nor frumpish, she’s a tractable Lass, and fit 
for a Courtier, for she’ll play with you like a 
Kitten, and jibes and jokes at every Body. 


And Mr. Putnam: 


“‘T know her well,’’ Sancho went on, “and I 
may tell you that she can toss a bar as well as 
the lustiest lad in all the village. Long live the 
Giver of all good things, but she’s a sturdy 
wench, fit as a fiddle and right in the middle 
of everything that’s doing. She can take care 
of any knight-errant, or about to err, that has 
her for a mistress! Son of a whore, what 
strength she has and what a voice! They tell 


me that one day she went up into the village 
belfry to call some lads who were out in the 
field that belongs to her father, and although 
they were more than half a league away, they 
heard her as plainly as if they had been stand- 
ing at the foot of the tower. And the best of it 
is, there’s nothing prudish about her; she’s 
very friendly with everybody and always 
laughing and joking.” 


First of all, it is impossible to say that either 
translation captures all the vivacity of 
the original. The Cervantine style, which is at 
least adumbrated here—the effortless run of 
the sentences, the subtle shifting of cadence, 
the assonances—is a style which only such a 
master as Joyce could have carried over into 
English. And secondly, it is to be confessed 
that both versions lose some of the detail: I do 
not know what has happened to ‘de pelo en 
pecho’, for example; neither Motteux nor Mr. 
Putnam seems to understand the ‘sacar la 
barba del lodo’ business, although Mr. Put- 
nam does not, like Motteux, vulgarly and per- 
versely mistranslate it; and so on. But how 
tactful the new translation is, and how lucid! 
“Udsdiggers”, indeed! This can be read; Mot- 
teux must be exhumed. 

Naturally there are points of doubt in Mr. 
Putnam’s two volumes, and downright errors. 
Even my amateur scholarship finds things to 
quarrel with: it would be strange, in so huge a 
text, if this were not so. And I must admit with 
sorrow that Cervantes was by no means so bad 
a versifier as Mr. Putnam’s paraphrases make 
him out to be: poor, limping pieces composed 
without ear. (It is notable that the same defi- 
ciency characterizes Mr. Putnam’s otherwise 
masterly translation of Rabelais.) But when 
one has said this and that, when one has pulled 
a properly long face at properly long intervals, 
the fact remains that this Quijote is a joy to 
read—a translation that renews, creates, illum- 
ines; a great work of art in our time. 

Duptey Firrs 
Department of English 
Phillips Academy 


LzonarD, Irvine A., Books of the Brave 
Being an Account of Books and of Men in 
the Spanish Conquest and Setilement of the 
Sizteenth-Century New World. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Cloth. Il- 
lustrations. xiii, 381 pp. Price, $5.00. 

Dr. Leonard has so thoroughly entered 
into the Spanish spirit that in Books of the 

Brave he has undertaken his own personal tilt 
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against the windmill “tendency to continue 
asserting that Spain imposed harsh restric- 
tions on the intellectual life of its depend- 
encies.” His book, he writes, “seeks only to 
demonstrate the reality of the circulation of 
printed works in the sixteenth-century New 
World.” This aim he accomplishes with dis- 
tinguished competency. But fortunately he 
does far more, and to the general reader the 
charm of his book will lie, not in a thesis 
proved, but in the incidental and excellent 
portrayal of conditions of life in Spanish 
colonial society. 

In blocking out the book Dr. Leonard has 
planned a threefold approach to his subject: 
“first, to explore the possible influence of a 
popular form of contemporary literature on 
the mind, attitudes, and actions of these 
sixteenth-century Spaniards; second, to 
describe the mechanics of the associated book 
trade in the New World, including the related 
legislation and routines of shipping and 
conveying these wares to purchasers in the 
Western Hemisphere; and third, to indicate 
the universal diffusion of Spanish literary 
culture throughout the expanded Hispanic 
world of that great age.” In short, Books of 
the Brave is a “book about books,” and particu- 
larly about those books of fiction which the 
conquerors read. 

Its first six chapters are devoted to the first 
of the three divisions indicated. They call 
attention to the romances of chivalry read by 
the conquerors and note their possible reaction 
on men in the ever recurrent search for 
intriguing Amazons and for other El Dorados 
than those already made manifest in the rich 
realms of Aztec and Inca; they indicate as 
well the possible psychological preparation of 
the Spaniards for their conquest of the New 
World. But although Dr. Leonard more than 
hints at the dynamic participation of books 
in the great drama of Europeanizing the globe, 
he himself admits that the story still remains 
“an unwritten chapter in the history of that 
great enterprise.” 

In the second section of this work, chapters 
vi to xu trace the course of books in their 
journey through the House of Trade at Se- 
ville, across the Atlantic on the Spanish gal- 
leons, and into the colonial ports. Here Dr. 
Leonard conclusively proves the lack of regard 
for such Spanish prohibitory legislation as 
conflicted with “the passionate desire of read- 
ers overseas for light literature, and the com- 
mercial advantage for profit-minded mer- 


chants accruing therefrom.” One of the most 
important contributions in this fascinating— 
and almost personalized—account of the voy- 
age of the conquerors’ favorite reading to the 
New World is the study of the “healthy respect 
that the allegedly tyrannical Crown and 
Church had for the business elements of the 
colonial society over which these authorities 
are presumed to have exercised despotic 
sway.” Historians have long put too much 
faith in written laws and paid too little heed 
to the realities of a practical modification of 
law by public opinion and by the possibilities 
of economic profit. 

Chapters xm to xrx, with their case his- 
tories of individual shipments, including an 
account of the introduction of at least a large 
part of the first edition of the Quijote into 
the New World, give further proof of the 
actual importation of books in the Spanish 
colonial empire of the sixteenth century. Not 
only do the specific book orders and shipping 
records considered in these chapters prove 
that “the expatriated Spaniards, Creoles, 
and other literate elements of colonial society 
had access to and could enjoy the same books 
as did the majority of their kinsmen in con- 
temporary Spain itself,” but the story includes 
as well many a revealing glimpse into the 
life of the men who read those books. 

In a concluding chapter Dr. Leonard mar- 
shals his arguments in support of his basic 
thesis. “The whole question of fictional and 
secular books in the former Spanish colonies,” 
he writes, “has long been beclouded by pre- 
judices engendered by the so-called ‘Black 
Legend’ of the obscurantism allegedly prac- 
ticed by Spain in America.. ..” With the 
hope that this “Black Legend” has now, 
perhaps, assumed a more true “light gray” 
hue, the author concludes: 


Spain established in an incredibly brief time, 
considering the transportation and communica- 
tion facilities of the age, an extraordinary unity 
among the widely dispersed regions it occupied, 
a unity of customs, culture, and language 
which remains virtually intact to the present 
day. The printed books that poured into these 
areas in increasing quantities from the Con- 
quest on contributed in no small measure to 
this unification of the Spanish American mind 
and spirit. 


Spanish books, as well as Spanish men, con- 
quered America. 


Mapa.ine W. NicHots 
Florida State University 








Jounson, Harvey L., La América espafiola. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Cloth. 31 illustrations and 5 maps. 233 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

The purpose of this excellent text, in the 
author’s own words is “...to show in nu- 
merous and varied scenes the way of life of the 
Latin Americans, their cultural achievements, 
esthetic ideals, governmental organizations, 
agricultural contributions, and industrial de- 
velopments.” This is quite a large order, but it 
is not all that the author sets forth in his 
text: he goes on to discuss among other topics, 
flora and fauna, cities, religious and folk fes- 
tivals, and history. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, 
each of which is subdivided into short, infor- 
mation-packed essays, and at the end of the 
last essay appears a section entitled “Datos 
Interesantes,” in which are found listed the 
countries of Spanish America with conven- 
iently arranged information as to their prin- 
cipal cities, populations, exports, and mone- 
tary systems. Of special interest to many 
teachers will be the questions in Spanish which 
follow each essay. These questions, ranging in 
number from ten to thirty, are logical and 
thought-provoking. With complete justifica- 
tion the author says in his Preface that they 
“.. should serve to stimulate conversation.” 
The text contains no notes. 

The essays vary as to length, and those 
toward the beginning of the book are perhaps 
simpler than those that follow. A list of the 
chapters will make plain the very diverse 
subject matter presented: I. Tierra de Con- 
trastes. II. Geografia y Economfa. III. Fiestas, 
Danzas y Leyendas. IV. Imperios Indfgenos. 
V. Perfodo Colonial. VI. Revolucién, Jefes de 
Guerra y Caudillos. VII. Grupos Raciales y 
el Gaucho. VIII. Artes y Educacién. IX. 
Pafses y Capitales. X. Gobiernos y Relaciones 
con Norteamérica. XI. Literatura. 

The illustrations are exceptionally good, 
and each of the maps is a clear and simple 
black and white drawing illustrating some 
particular point of study. 

A rather careful check on grammar showed 
that Professor Johnson included nearly all 
the points of grammar encountered by first 
and second year students. The style in which 
the essays are written is clear and under- 
standable and was checked and approved by 
a rather long list of native speakers. 

Apparently the author is one of the many 
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who share the opinion that graded vocabu- 
laries are not necessary as the bases of good 
texts. A fairly careful check revealed that a 
large number of words listed in the vocabulary 
of La América espaftola is not found in Kenis- 
ton’s A Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms; however, of the words not in Kenis- 
ton’s list, many are obvious cognates, geo- 
graphical words, or names of plants and 
animals, The author felt that the “. . . hetero- 
geneous nature of the essays, one of the prin- 
cipal features of the text, provides a diver- 
sified, practical vocabulary, which should 
make it possible for a student, upon its com- 
pletion, to read, with comparative ease, books 
in the fields of social sciences, geography, and 
literature.” 

It is safe to say, I believe, that La América 
espatola offers second-year Spanish students 
an extremely broad and varied sampling of 
the life and world of our neighbors to the 
south. 

The University of Tennessee Joun E. KeLuer 


Espinosa, AURELIO M., Cuentos populares 
espaftoles: recogidos de la tradicién oral de 
Espafia. Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, 1946-47. 3 vols. 
1, Textos, xxxix, 631 pp. u, Notas compara- 
tivas, 511 pp. m1, idem, 473 pp. 
Laméntase el autor del desconocimiento 

que los folkloristas europeos tienen de la 

tradicién hispdnica y de sus abundantisimos 
materiales. Culpa es en parte, pienso yo, de 
los espafioles mismos, que no se han cuidado 
bastante de este humilde material del pueblo; 
pero descuido también grande de esos folk- 
loristas extranjeros que no dirigieron sus pasos 
al pafs por donde se transmitié a los demas de 

Europa un caudal riqufsimo de cuentos y 

leyendas orientales (Drsciplina clericalis, Calila 

y Dimna, Sendebar, etc.), y donde, por la 

conocida riqueza de sus artes populares, debian 

esos extranjeros suponer la existencia de un 
gran fondo de cuentos tradicionales. En todo 
caso ¢cudl es el puesto de la contribucién 
hispdnica en los estudios comparados de cuen- 
tos populares de Europa? En las Anmer- 
kungen de Bolte y Polfvska y en la Classifica- 
tion and Bibliography de Aarne y Thompson, 
las dos obras mds importantes que ha pro- 
ducido la investigacién, apenas estd repre- 
sentado el caudal folklérico de Espafia. 

Habfa ya en Espafia, antes de publicarse 
el libro del Sr. Espinosa, colecciones impor- 
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tantes de las tradiciones populares, de sus 
cantares, leyendas, romances, proverbios, 
adivinanzas, etc., pero los cuentos de cardcter 
genuinamente popular no llegaban a un cen- 
tenar en todas esas colecciones. La del Sr. 
Espinosa, recogida directamente de labios del 
pueblo, contiene 280 cuentos. Y esto, en 
labor sélo de cinco meses. Asf, considera su la- 
bor como una mera bisqueda inicial en el 
tesoro de Espafia. Reproduce en sus cuentos 
el lenguaje mismo de los narradores, los cuales 
pertenecen a veintidés provincias castellanas, 
extremefias y andaluzas; suministra, pues, 
importantes materiales para los estudios, tam- 
bién, de sintaxis y morfologfa dialectales. 

Con humildad—y qué hermosa pareja hacen 
siempre la humildad y el talento—califica 
nuestro autor sus Notas comparativas de “mo- 
desta contribucién” al estudio comparado de 
los cuentos populares de Europa; mas esos 
dos tomos de notas contienen, en verdad, un 
imponderable caudal de referencias a cuentos 
no estudiados antes por los folkloristas y a 
versiones comparadas de otras procedencias, 
oriental, africana, europea y americana. Varios 
problemas delicados envuelve este género de 
estudios: el origen de cada cuento, para el 
cual no siempre hay una sola fuente, sino que a 
veces las fuentes son varias e independientes, 
y entonces hay que fijar la del cuento particu- 
lar; su transmisién de un pueblo a otro, en 
Europa, en Asia, en América, identificando 
cada variante con la rama particular a que 
pertenece dentro del tema general del cuento; 
su evolucién al pasar de un pais a otro; y, 
finalmente, su relacién con el tema literario. 
Cada uno de esos pasos es laborioso y requiere 
mucha lectura, atencién y discernimiento: el 
menor descuido invalida toda la investigacién. 
Siguiendo los métodos mas rigurosos de las 
escuelas folkléricas finlandesa y alemana, el 
Sr. Espinosa ha compuesto la obra magistral 
que todos esperdbamos de quien es el mds 
eminente cultivador de tal género de investiga- 
ciones en todo el mundo hispdnico. Y en la 
copiosa bibliografia de los estudios folkléricos 
en Europa y América, sélo otro libro cono- 
cemos que sea digno de figurar junto al suyo 
en riqueza y valor cientffico, el de Bolte y 
Polivka sobre los cuentos de los hermanos 
Grimm. 

Después del afio 1920, en que el Sr. Es- 
pinosa recogié sus materiales, han salido al- 
gunas colecciones importantes de cuentos 
populares espafioles, que él ha podido utilizar 


afortunadamente en su bibliograffa, al sefialar 
fuentes, transmisién y variantes de los cuen- 
tos, las colecciones de Constantino Cabal 
(Cuentos tradicionales asturianos, 1924), Aurelio 
de Llano Roza (Cuentos asturianos, 1925) y 
Marciano Curiel Merchén (Cuentos extremefios, 
1944). ¢Y en América? Durante los tltimos 
veinticinco afios se han publicado algunas 
colecciones de cuentos populares en la Argen- 
tina, Chile, Méjico y Perd, y se han recogido, 
ademas, de la tradicién oral cinco colecciones 
bajo la direccién misma de nuestro autor, las 
de José Manuel Espinosa (de Nuevo Méjico), 
J. Alden Mason (de Puerto Rico), Howard T. 
Wheeler (de Méjico), H. Portell Vild (de 
Cuba) y Juan B. Rael (de Colorado y Nuevo 
Méjico). Pero aun van a estar mds gozosos 
los amigos de la ciencia folklérica con un 
aviso de nuestro autor en la advertencia 
preliminar, que por su interés vamos a trans- 
cribir: “la colecci6n de Cuentos populares 
castellanos recogida de la tradicién oral de las 
provincias castellanas en el afio 1936 por mi 
hijo Aurelio...es la md&s importante y la 
mds abundante en el ntimero de versiones de 
que consta que yo conozco de toda Europa. 
Contiene mds de quinientas versiones de cuen- 
tos populares. Dentro de dos afios, esta obra 
estar4 clasificada y preparada para publicarse.” 
Y tornandoa la obra que resefiamos, con ella 
ha llenado el autor ese capitulo que faltaba en 
el libro de la investigacién folklérica europea, 
el capitulo de Espafia, que él ha probado no 
ceder en riqueza e importancia a ninguno de 
los otros pafses de Europa. ¢Qué se ha hecho 
de igual novedad y trascendencia en los tl- 
timos veinticinco afios, en cualquier campo de 
la investigacién hispdnica? Ejemplo impresio- 
nante es su obra de lo que significa y vale 
una vida laboriosa de investigador. 
University of Texas M. Romera-NavaRRo 


Barea, Arturo, Lorca: The Poet and his 
People. Translated from the Spanish by 
Iisa Barea. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1949. Cloth xv, 176 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Arturo Barea’s autobiography, The Forg- 

ing of a Rebel, one of the most valid documents 

on twentieth-century Spain, has made his name 
known to readers in England and the United 

States. For the same readers, he now presents 

a study of the poetry of Federico Garcfa Lorca, 

which illumines not only the poetry and the 

poet but the whole character of the Spanish 
people. 











The author modestly states in his Preface, 
“This book is not meant to be a work of 
professional literary criticism, biography, or 
historical research, for which I should not 
have the right qualifications. ... What I have 
tried to do is to bring Lorca’s poetry nearer 
to readers, particularly non-Spanish readers, 
by showing how it reflects and transforms the 
world of the Spanish people to which it 
belongs.” This purpose he has achieved with 
brilliant success. Indeed, his profound knowl- 
edge of his own people and his lucid and 
perceptive interpretations of their instinctive 
attitudes toward honor, sex, religion, and death 
make his study indispensable for all those 
who have an interest in Spain itself, quite 
apart from their interest in one of her great- 
est poets. 

The study is divided into four sections: 
The Poet and his People, The Poet and Sex, 
The Poet and Death, The Poet and his Art. 
In the Appendix are the Spanish texts of the 
numerous quotations of poetry. Mrs. Barea’s 
translations of her husband’s prose and of 
Lorca’s poetry are almost uniformly excellent. 
The quotations are translated quite literally, 
since for the purposes of the present study 
poetic concept is of greater importance than 
poetic form. I found only one careless reading, 
“vuela”’ for “vela” (pp. 112 and 174), and one 
awkward phrase, where, in the “Llanto por 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejfas,” the refrain “| Que no 
quiero verla!” is translated “I want not to 
see it!” 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 
Scnons, Dorotuy, New World Studies: Book 

I, Notes from Spanish Archives. Austin, 

Texas, 1946. 40 pp. Book II, Book Censor- 

ship in New Spain. Austin, Texas, 1949. 

xviii, 45 pp. 

In 1927 Professor Schons of the University 
of Texas worked diligently in the rich archives 
of Spain. Like most of us who explored those 
vast repositories about that time she found 
no microfilming facilities and her financial 
resources were too limited to permit expensive 
photostatic copies or even the less satisfactory 
typescripts. Hence she had to resort to the 
laborious and inefficient method of long-hand 
notes and summaries of documents unearthed. 
Later, a series of unfortunate circumstances 
prevented the publication of these useful data 
in other forms, and finally it was deemed 
expedient to make them available in the two 
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lithoprinted booklets under review. Scholars 
and students of the cultural history of seven- 
teenth-century New Spain or Mexico particu- 
larly now have ample cause to be grateful for 
Professor Schons’ determination to bring her 
findings to light. The first of the two booklets 
issued to date offers notes and frequently 
lengthy quotations from curious documents 
discovered in the Archive of the Indies at 
Seville, in the Archivo General de Simancas 
near Valladolid, and in the Archivo Nacional 
and the Academia de Historia at Madrid. These 
excerpts were made from unpublished letters 
and petitions relating to such literary figures 
as Eugenio de Salazar, Bernardo de Balbuena, 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Mateo Aleman, Antonio 
Saavedra Guzman, Gutierre de Cetina, to- 
gether with much data on the colonial uni- 
versity, book-trade and censorship, and social 
conditions. The whole presents a valuable mis- 
cellany of facts which scholars can not afford 
to overlook. 

The second booklet is devoted more ex- 
clusively to documentation on book-censor- 
ship in seventeenth-century Mexico, the seven- 
teen pages of excerpts from letters and 
dispatches of the Supreme Council of the 
Inquisition at Madrid being preceded by an 
illuminating ten-page introduction and fol- 
lowed by twenty-three pages of closely packed, 
meaty notes. This slim volume patently reveals 
long and careful research on an important 
aspect of the intellectual and cultural life of 
colonial Mexico, and its data clearly confirm 
and supplement the findings of other scholars 
at work in the same period. Professor Schons 
demonstrates convincingly how the repressive 
effect of the Holy Office on secular literature 
and thought has been exaggerated, and how 
small in reality was the concern of the In- 
quisitors for interfering with purely literary 
writings. Their energies were largely consumed 
in suppressing theological heresies and pro- 
tecting public morals and, aside from slight 
expurgations of the Celestina and Lazarillo de 
Tormes tardily made, and banning occasional 
unauthorized editions of Géngora and others, 
they left belles lettres virtually alone. It is 
clear from all this, as Professor Schons states 
in her introduction, that “. . . the real history 
of seventeenth century Mexico has never been 
written. The century was hardly as static as 
historians would have us believe.” This state- 
ment finds impressive support in a discussion 
of Latin American historiography held at the 
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meetings of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., in December 
1948, the proceedings of which were pub- 
lished in the May (1949) number of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review. That 
inquiry emphasized the relative neglect which 
the seventeenth century, a significant period 
in the social, cultural, and ethnic evolution of 
Hispanic America, has suffered at the hands 
of historical investigators. By the publication 
of these valuable booklets Professor Schons 
has surely supplied some of the raw materials 
needed to repair this oversight. 

University of Michigan Irvine A. LEONARD 


Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, Grandes novelistas 
de la América hispana. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1949. Cloth. xi, 280 pp. 
and iv, 206 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Students of Spanish American literature 
will welcome the appearance of two earlier 
works combined in the present single volume. 
The author’s Seis novelistas de la tierra (first 
published in 1941) and his Seis novelistas de la 
ciudad (published in 1943) are re-issued under 
one substantial cloth binding, with a general 
attractiveness of format worthy of the con- 
tents. Professor Torres-Rioseco declares, in his 
Advertencia al lector, that his opinions concern- 
ing the authors treated have not changed since 
the earlier single volumes came out; hence 
there was no necessity for textual changes in 
the combined reprints. 

The first section considers the novelistas de 
la tierra, and separate studies are devoted to 
six novelists: Mariano Azuela (Mexico), 
Rémulo Gallegos (Venezuela), Ricardo Giii- 
raldes (Argentina), Benito Lynch (Argentina), 
Carlos Reyles (Uruguay), and José Eustasio 
Rivera (Colombia). The second part of the 
combined volume takes up six novelistas de la 
ciudad: Rafael Arévalo Martinez (Guate- 
mala), Eduardo Barrios (Chile), Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez (Venezuela), Joaquin Edwards 
Bello (Chile), Manuel Gdlvez (Argentina), 
and Pedro Prado (Chile). 

The studies of individual authors are fol- 
lowed by selected bibliographies, and each of 
the two divisions closes with an indice de au- 
tores and an indice de obras, thereby greatly 
facilitating the usefulness of the book. 
University of Tennessee RoBerT AVRETT 


Tirso pe Moura, La prudencia en la mujer. 
With Introduction and Notes by Alice 


Huntington Bushee and Lorna Lavery Staf- 
ford. Mexico: Imprenta Nuevo Mundo, 
1948. Paper. Illustrated, lii, 172 pp. Price, 
$2.25. 

Drs. Bushee and Stafford have made avail- 
able a scholarly and well annotated edition of 
one of the great masterpieces of Golden Age 
drama. The task, begun some twenty-five 
years ago, progressed slowly for a variety of 
reasons, and for a time remained unfinished 
due to Dr. Bushee’s failing eyesight. A short 
time ago Dr. Stafford undertook the comple- 
tion of the edition, which felicitously appeared 
on the occasion of the tercentenary of Tirso’s 
death. 

{Of the numerous editions issued since the 
princeps many have introduced unjustifiable 
changes in the text with little or no regard for 
the reading of the original. Hence, the present 
edition is based on the princeps found in Parte 
tercera de las comedias del Maestro Tirso de 
Molina, Tortosa, 1634, the autograph manu- 
script not being extant. 

The editors modestly state that the present 
study is not a “critical edition in the generally 
accepted sense of the term.” They have chosen 
to emphasize the historical character of the 
play and with that idea in mind, a good portion 
of the Introduction discusses the sources, the 
historical background, and the historical char- 
acters. In addition the Introduction considers 
editions, recasts and translations; date of com- 
position, dramatic and critical history of the 
play (on the stage and among the critics), 
comedias of related theme, and versification. 

All the known editions, translations, and re- 
casts are listed and described in chronological 
order. However, #9, the Hartzenbusch recast 
of 1902, seems to be out of chronological order. 
Should it not follow #15? No mention is made 
of the “Ebro” edition, Zaragoza, 1946. 

Concerning the date of composition the edi- 
tors have placed it “unsatisfactorily between 
the years 1619 and 1623.” Before the edition 
went to press Dr. Ruth Lee Kennedy’s cogent 
article (“La prudencia en la mujer and the Am- 
bient that Brought it Forth,” PMLA, Decem- 
ber 1948) came to the attention of the editors, 
who have given a rapid survey of it, together 
with its conclusions that the play was written 
some time between 1621 and 1623, and prob- 
ably in the spring or early summer of 1622. 

The editors have blazed new trails in the 
field of Tirso’s metrical technique by pointing 
out that Tirso here bases his variation of meter 
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on change of incident or episode, rather than 
on the more conventional entrance or exit of 
one or more characters. A succinct outline of 
the plot together with an indication of the 
meter used is offered to substantiate their ob- 
servations. 

The notes translate an occasional trouble- 
some word or line or explain an unusual item 
of syntax but more often elucidate the many 
historical allusions found in the play. In the 
preparation of the text the editors have re- 
tained the original orthography but have 
modernized accentuation, punctuation, and 
capitalization in accordance with current prac- 
tices. The variant readings and all emenda- 
tions of obvious errors are recorded in the foot- 
notes. 

The publication of this excellent edition is 
an event of capital importance for Tirsistas in 
particular and for students of Spanish litera- 
ture in general. The work, appearing at the 
zenith of an exciting renascence of Tirsian 
studies, will, along with Dr. Kennedy’s stimu- 
lating article and Miss I. L. McClelland’s pro- 


vocative study of Tirso’s dramatic realism 


(Liverpool, 1948), stand out as a lasting 
tribute to a giant of the Classical Spanish 
drama. 

University of Wisconsin Everett W. Hesse 


Rosas, Ancet F., La novela ecuatoriana. 
México: Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 
1948. Paper. No. 34 of Coleccién Tierra 
Firme. 234 pp. 

Critics are unanimously agreed that the 
present century is an age of the novel; hence a 
history of this literary genre in Ecuador, a re- 
markably fertile country in good fiction, is 
most welcome, particularly so since there is a 
dearth of books tracing its development. Ro- 
jas divides his study into three principal sec- 
tions, with a rather complete picture of the 
political, economic, and social conditions pre- 
ceding the discussion of the literary production 
of each period, employing the historical 
method to stress the extremely close relation- 
ship between environment and writers. Brief 
conclusions, limited to the salient facts of his- 
tory and literature, summarize each section. A 
complete bibliography of the Ecuadorian 
novel, plus an index of all the proper names 
cited in the text, adds to the usefulness of the 
manual. Rojas’ evaluation of the country’s 
novelistic contribution is fair, intelligent, and 
sound, his opinions resulting from a good criti- 
cal sense coupled with a scholarly approach. 


Defects noted are: historical summaries ex- 
cessively long in comparison with the sections 
about literature and repetitious in accounts of 
certain problems. 

The first epoch (1830-1895), characterized 
by fervent Catholicism in religion and aggres- 
sive conservatism in politics and dominated 
for fifteen years by Garcia Moreno’s totali- 
tarian government, was romantic in its litera- 
ture. Juan Leén Mera, with the idealized sav- 
ages of Cumandd, and Juan Montalvo, with 
Capitulos que se le olvidaron a Cervantes and his 
caustic writings against Garcia Moreno and 
Veintimilla, dominated the literary scene. 
Cuadros de costumbres became the vogue, pre- 
paring the way for Indianist literature in the 
following period. El Telégrafo, the nation’s 
oldest daily, started publication in 1885. 

The second period (1895-1925), ushered in 
by the triumph of liberalism in politics and the 
appearance of leaders sprung from the middle 
class, witnessed many significant changes. 
Foreign capital entered the republic in spite of 
the ground lost in the world’s market by its 
cacao. A banking oligarchy from Guayaquil 
frequently named the chief executive. Much 
progress was registered in public education 
with free instruction in primary and secondary 
grades, the institution of uniform programs, 
and the founding of normal schools. Learned 
and literary journals flourished; more books 
came from the presses, yet there were still no 
writers by profession. The following tenden- 
cies, introduced rather late, prevailed in litera- 
ture: realism, psychological analysis, sym- 
bolism, naturalism, and finally modernism, to 
which the Ecuadorian novel owes nothing. 
The novel concerned itself almost entirely with 
the middle class and subjective themes. 
Baquerizo Moreno, besides being president, 
won distinction as a brilliant stylist through 
his Titania, El sefior Penco (noteworthy for its 
sensual, witty, clever, roguish female, a type 
peculiar to the coast), Sonata en Prosa (written 
under Valera’s influence), and Tierra adentro, 
la novela de un viaje (different from the others 
in its concern with the tropical montuvio, a 
mixed-breed of white, black, and Indian blood 
living on the coast). A place of honor as a 
political novel belonged to Pacho Villamar by 
Roberto Andrade. But the best novel of the 
period, because of its masterful descriptions 
and value as a human document, was un- 
doubtedly A la costa by Luis A. Martfnez. 
Several Ecuadorians won fame abroad, prin- 
cipally in France, through their literary efforts. 
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Scientific novels as well as legends a la Ricardo 
Palma had their cultivators. 

The third and most prolific period in fic- 
tional production (1925-1945) saw the advent 
of socialism and communism, leavening forces 
in politics, art, and literature. A new constitu- 
tion, popular suffrage, and trade unions were 
important developments. Military leaders and 
students continued to intervene in civil affairs. 
Argentine and Mexican editions of books re- 
placed the Spanish and Chilean in popularity. 
The novel, usually of a militant nature, dealt 
almost exclusively with the lower classes, as- 
piring to serve as the Indian’s or montuvio’s 
mouthpiece and defender, and becoming in a 
real sense a vehicle of protest and denuncia- 
tion. Typical themes recurring most often were 
human exploitation, rivalry between city and 
country, politics, strikes, foreign imperialism, 
bossism,—all related with deadly seriousness, 
never saved by a moment of comic relief. There 
was little, if any, preoccupation with artistry 
of form. The exploited and exploiters always 
were present, in consequence, making for con- 
ventional characterization. The guaricha (the 
soldier’s female companion), muleteer, mon- 
turio, cholo, public official, priest, and police- 
man figured, together with the Indian and 
half-breed, as the main characters. A goodly 
portion of the writers held government posts. 
The entire framework for later novels having 
an Indianist theme and unconcealed propa- 
ganda was already present in Fernando 
Chaves’ Plata y bronce (1927). The publication 
in 1930 of Los que se van, a book of short stories 
by Joaquin Gallegos Lara, Enrique Gil Gil- 
bert, and Demetrio Aguilera Malta—citizens 
of Guayaquil and radicals in politics—pro- 
duced a veritable scandal and initiated a new 
vogue with its excessive realism, coarse lan- 
guage, and exaggerated picture of human 
beings and their passions. Alfredo Pareja wrote 
numerous novels: Rio arriba, El muelle, La 
Beldaca, Baldomera, Hombres sin tiempo, and 
Las tres ratas, all with an urban setting 
and distinguished for their female creations. 
Jorge Icaza’s Huasipungo, usually considered 
the most famous book of Ecuadorian fiction, 
the culmination of the Indianist novel and 
the compendium of this race’s sufferings, took 
the native masses for its hero. Nor did any 
other novelist depict so well the city policeman 
(En las calles), his sordid existence, his bitter- 
ness, and his problems. Gil Gilbert manifested 
in his novelsand short stories, true social docu- 
ments, an intense feeling for the landscape, ex- 


pressed in lyrical language. José de la Cuadra, 
creator of the greatest number of fictional char- 
acters, interpreted most adequately the montu- 
vio’s tragedy. 

Northwestern University Harvey L. Jonnson 


Casal, JULIAN DEL, Selected Prose. Edited by 
Marshall E. Nunn. (University of Alabama 
Studies, No. 4, May, 1949.) Paper. xl, 140 
pp. Price, $2.00. 

Modernismo, as it is defined in the literary 
histories, is a difficult species to isolate in its 
pristine and unhybridized form. Sometimes 
one even suspects that it is an experimental 
variety developed for their convenience by 
critics. We are solemnly assured by the text- 
books that the “pagan intensity,” the escapes 
into an “artificial world of beauty,” the feeling 
of “being misunderstood by the generality of 
mankind,” and the “effort to express emotions 
in unusual language” are primary characteris- 
tics of the modernista poets. And yet the repre- 
sentative writers of the movement—Darfo, 
Chocano, Nervo, et al.—are continually put- 
ting us off the track with their not-infrequent 
lines of intense reality, their Christian yearn- 
ings, their passionate excursions into political 
and even patriotic fields, and their occasional 
expressions of kinship with the suffering com- 
mon herd. 

Perhaps this is the greatest virtue of Dr. 
Nunn’s collection of the prose work of Julian 
del Casal: it gives us samples of modernismo 
in its pure and unadulterated form. In them 
we can follow the handbooks’ remarks and 
grin with facile recognition. But it really is not 
a pleasant experience; this modernismo, un- 
tainted with the tragic genius of Dario or the 
social bombast of Chocano, shocks us with its 
adolescent sentimentality, its hollow parade of 
“phony” sensations, and its dangerously inti- 
mate relationship with the most inartistic 
fringes of Romanticism. 

In this collection, which Dr. Nunn has 
painstakingly put together from the files of 
La Habana Elegante, El Pais, and El Figaro, 
covering the years 1886 to 1893, we find thir- 
teen impressionistic stories or sketches written 
in the modernista style (similar to the well- 
known “El Rey burgués” of Darfo); ten mis- 
cellaneous pieces on topics of interest to 
Havana’s high society; seven articles of criti- 
cism of the arts; and three “poemas en prosa.”’ 

The society-column articles, filled with 
ephemeral chit-chat about Conde or Condesa 
so-and-so; the latest sartorial fashions, the 
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prevalence of “la grippe” among Cuba’s weal- 
thy, furnish little interest except for the hypo- 
thetical historian of snobbery in the gay nine- 
ties. Save for their occasional comments on 
painting and letters, they might well have been 
left in the dusty files of La Habana Elegante. 
However, among them there are exceptional 
bits here and there which reveal the in- 
dubitable perspicacity of Casal. Seldom does 
one find such a succinct and sincere descrip- 
tion of the “tristeza fin del siglo” (a specialty 
of Casal’s) as is presented on pages 87-88. The 
description of winter in Havana (pp. 91-92), 
in spite of its columnist’s facility, is good im- 
pressionistic prose. Furthermore it should be 
noted that many of Casal’s poems made their 
debut in these hack-writer’s cuartillas. 

The critical articles, dealing with art, music, 
literature, and the theater, are interesting in- 
sofar as they reflect the author’s consciously 
“dandified” tastes. For the most part they 
deal with names and works which have happily 
passed into oblivion. 

The strictly literary sketches of this collec- 
tion differ obviously from the occasional 
pieces. In them the author set out to do “fancy 
writing”’ and gave us, as was mentioned above, 
some of the most representative illustrations 
of that fragile, anemic, wistful stuff which we 
call pure modernismo. From the standpoint of 
broad artistic and human values, his sketches 
are of scant importance. One’s primary reac- 
tion is one of sadness and pity for this imita- 
tive yet sensitive soul who usually placed the 
imaginary pleasures of an unreal Paris far 
above the realities of a criolla Havana. 

On the whole Dr. Nunn has done an accept- 
able job of editing this collection of Casal’s 
prose. The brief introduction is adequate and 
the appendix-bibliography of critical material 
on Casal will be extremely valuable to the 
scholar. One could wish that the editor had in- 
cluded more explanatory notes interspersed 
through the text, and it is lamentable that the 
present edition contains so many typographi- 
cal errors. 

American Embassy,Caracas Joxun T. Rew 
Kewier, Jonn Esten, Motif-Index of Medi- 
aeval Spanish Exempla. Knoxville: The Uni- 

versity of Tennessee, 1949. Paper. xvii, 67 

pp. Price, $1.25. 

Spain occupied an important spot in the cul- 


tural stream of traditional narrative as it 
flowed from East to West. The greatest high- 
way for traditional culture has been from an- 
cient India through mediaeval Persia into 
Arabic culture. Thence it passed into Europe 
and on into the New World. The key point in 
this line of transmission from Oriental to Occi- 
dental civilization was Spain, where Arab and 
European lived in close contact for several 
hundred years. The Orientals were past mas- 
ters in the art of telling tales. Thus, one of the 
greatest branches of culture that passed along 
this route was the huge body of tales, didactic 
and moral, as well as those for entertainment, 
such as found in the Panchatantra and other 
collections of ancient India. 

The preachers of mediaeval Europe en- 
livened their sermons with stories, and they 
used this tale stock with moral points, called 
exempla, by the hundreds. The exempla repre- 
sent one of the richest types of mediaeval 
Spanish literature. Some of the collections were 
translated directly from Arabic into Spanish. 
Thus Spanish served as a transmitter. 

In the field of folk narrative, Stith Thomp- 
son has presented, in his Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature, a systematic arrangement superior 
to that of most other fields of scholarship, and 
certainly better than that of the humanities, 
thus offering greater opportunities for pro- 
found scholarship than in most fields. 

Keller follows the Thompson plan of classi- 
fication. That is: motifs dealing with one sub- 
ject are handled together irrespective of the 
literary form; there is no critical comment be- 
cause the cataloguer is not concerned with 
merit; there are twenty-three divisions; within 
each section, the items are arranged in “grand 
divisions,” to each of which are assigned a hun- 
dred numbers or some multiple of a hundred 
numbers. Entries similar to the Thompson 
Index follow his numbers. Entries not found in 
Thompson’s Index have been assigned num- 
bers by Thompson. 

By systematically tying in Spain’s contribu- 
tion to this almost worldwide cultural move- 
ment with the vast body of comparative refer- 
ences found in the Thompson Index, Keller 
has rendered a significant service not only to 
scholars of Spanish literature but also to those 
of comparative literature. 

MarGaret V. CAMPBELL 
Florida State University 














